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Contributions to Citizenship by Modern Language 
Courses in Scientific Literature* 


By C. H. BRANNON 


Department of Zoology, State College, 
University of North Carolina, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


(Author’s summary.—An attempt to present the importance of modern foreign language 
courses in scientific literature, both in the special field in which one is interested and in the 
cultural development of the individual. This two-fold contribution is a definite aid to good 
citizenship.) 


IRST let me apologize for my temerity in presenting a paper before 

this group. While I am not a professional linguist I have been studying 
with Dr. L. E. Hinkle for almost ten years, especially in Germanics, and 
feel that I am not utterly devoid of some insight into the subject under 
discussion. I digress here to pay my respects to Dr. Hinkle’s scholarly and 
inspiring teaching. 

Personally I have no doubt of the vast contributions of courses in 
scientific literature to good citizenship. We hear a great deal about this 
being a scientific age, and we are all aware of the manifold contributions 
of scientific research. One who now selects a scientific career faces enormous 
competition, and must have as thorough a training as can be obtained. 
Unless proper consideration is given to courses in scientific literature the 
handicap will be most embarrassing sooner or later. This is especially im- 
portant in German, with its peculiar scientific construction and enormous 
amount of scientific literature. Professor H. B. Hodges once said that he 
had been struck by the difficulty which students who had studied German 
two years at Harvard found in reading German scientific journals. Scientific 
French is no different from other French except for the technical vocabulary 
which must be acquired in one’s special field. I would not minimize the 
importance of the scientific literature of other modern foreign languages, 


but at present most courses in scientific literature are limited to French 
and German. 


A fundamental prerequisite of all research is a thorough knowledge of 
the literature published in one’s own and related fields. If one is not in- 
timately conversant with the foreign literature on the subject, much dupli- 
cation and waste of time is usually the result. Where no actual duplication 
occurs the lack of knowledge of the results obtained by foreign workers 
hinders international co-operation and causes a loss of helpful contacts 
which would greatly facilitate research. 

Those who depend upon the translations of others are almost helpless. 


: * A paper read by invitation before the North Carolina Modern Language Association, 
Winston-Salem, N.C., March 29, 1935. 
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In the field of biology we have a publication, entitled Biological Abstracts, 
which attempts to abstract in English the results of biological research 
from all over the world. However, these abstracts are usually limited to a 
few sentences. Satisfactory translations are difficult to obtain and are fre- 
quently misleading or actually worthless unless translated by one who has 
both a thorough knowledge of the foreign idiom and an intimate under- 
standing of the subject under discussion. 

Unfortunately many scientific folk in this country are noticeably weak 
in the mother-tongue and cannot draw up a paper in clear, concise, and 
well-chosen English. Our deficiency in foreign language training is almost 
traditional. In our eagerness for subject-matter in our preferred fields we 
have neglected the great medium of expression. A real scientific language 
course will do a great deal toward helping the future scientist master clear, 
concise, and correct presentation in his own tongue, in addition to the 
benefits of reading a foreign language. 

Someone has said that the great international scientific societies, which 
include kindred spirits from many lands, have done as much as any other 
lay organization for international peace and good-will. Scholarly folk who 
mingle and discuss problems of common interest in the realm of science do 
not relish war among nations. One of the most pitiful effects of the world 
war was the attempt of workers in common fields of research of the various 
belligerent countries to maintain their former co-operation and friendship 
in spite of war and political upheaval. 

It seems to me that courses in scientific literature are often the first step 
in the understanding and appreciation of other people, for we can have no 
genuine feeling for others unless we know something of what they think 
and say. This may lead to an enduring interest which will seek fruition in 
a broad cultural knowledge of other civilizations. Some of the most culti- 
vated scholars of the age first saw the light of a broader horizon in this 
way and have avoided narrow specialization; for, “‘A specialist is a man 
who has one interest and no horizon,” and “Many scientific specialists, 
full of intense curiosity in their laboratories, fall into the most philistine 
dullness of perception the moment they pass into the normal experiences 
of life.” One who specializes too intensively frequently isolates himseli 
from a sense of proportion. The result is too often a negative personality, 
insensate egotism, and the most bizarre eccentricities, which vitiate many 
promising careers. Surely varied interests and broad horizons make for 
better citizenship. Someone ought to write a book presenting confidential 
evaluations of specialists by their wives and their servants! 

Greenfield and Babson say: 


The great majority of our high-school and university students of French are restricted to the 
reading of novels and dramas exclusively, which, while absolutely essential for a full and proper 


1 William Louis Poteat. 2 Powys. 
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appreciation of French literature, present in most cases no true perspective of French life as a 
whole; on the contrary, in many instances they conduce to that abnormal, unjust concept of 
the French people which is so prevalent in America. We believe that every student of French 
should be given the opportunity of devoting at least one semester to the reading of books that 
deal with the practical, industrial and progressive side of French life. 


French men of science have made a remarkable contribution to the 
advancement of science. Many have also enhanced the glory of French 
literature. Buffon’s great and monumental work in forty-four volumes, his 
Histoire Naturelle, is a literary masterpiece as well as an epitome of the 
knowledge of his time. In regard to Buffon, Daniels says: 

While much of his work has become antiquated by time, it is a rich mine of scientific fact, sum- 
ming up as it does all the knowledge of his century. His style is noble, magnificent, even at 
times sublime, and his work is an imperishable part of the literature of France... . No one 


has traversed the whole field of nature in sublimer fashion or has more eloquently depicted the 
part of man in nature. 


The study of the lives and works of the great French scholars of science 
is most inspiring. Laplace, the Newton of France, is noted for his mathe- 
matical and astronomical research, which placed him in the very first rank 
among men of science the world over. His greatest work, his Mécanique 
Celeste, ranks among scientific works second only to the Principia of 
Newton. Laplace owes his immortal fame to the nebular hypothesis, which 
made its appearance in his Systéme du monde. It has been said that his 
work has “‘the strength of an analytical treatise and the charm of a popular 
dissertation. The style is lucid and masterly and the summary of astronomi- 
cal history with which it terminates has been reckoned as one of the master- 
pieces of the language. To this linguistic excellence the writer owed the 
place accorded to him in 1816 to the Academy, of which he became presi- 
dent the following year.’ 

Other great French scientists are Cuvier, Lavoisier, Lamarck, Pascal, 
Fabre, Pasteur, Mme Curie and others too numerous to mention here. 
These geniuses represent citizenship of the highest order. Sincere scientists 
ardently seeking the truth have become distinguished citizens in all civi- 
lized countries and Western culture owes much to their contributions. 

German men of science have been very active in the most careful re- 
search. We need but mention such illustrious names as Gauss, von Haller, 
Bunsen, Kirchoff, Mendel, Zollner, Ohm, Sachs, Humboldt, Wéohler, 
Liebig, Helmholtz, Weismann, Schleiden, Johannes Miiller, Goethe, Koch, 
Wassermann, and Einstein. Mendel, an Austrian monk, founded the 
science of genetics. ‘‘Goethe stood in the midst of the whole scientific move- 
ment of the nineteenth century.’ Among his scientific works are his 
History of the Science of Color and History of My Botanical Studies. Goethe 
was also much interested in geology and other fields of science. Helmholtz, 


* Daniels. 4 Scherer. 
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the great nineteenth-century genius, was one of the most versatile scientists 
of all times. He was a mathematician, physicist, anatomist, and psycholo- 
gist, besides writing on philosophical and aesthetic problems. Humboldt 
wrote both in French and in German but his greatest work, the Kosmos, 
was written in German. It is a survey of the whole realm of science. Ein- 
stein of our own day is considered a genius of the highest type and one of 
the world’s greatest citizens. It is unfortunate that he is persecuted, his 
property confiscated, and his life threatened by a fanatical and stupid 
régime. 

Courses in scientific literature are excellent means of mental training in 
the critical scientific spirit and aid in developing precision and accuracy. 
In correct translation and interpretation there is no place for loose thinking 
and poor preparation. It requires sustained concentration of a kind that 
the student can scarcely get in any other way. ‘‘The literature that we 
have in mind when we use the term belles-lettres does not require the reader, 
as a rule, to go beyond the covers of the volume in hand. Scientific litera- 
ture calls for a greater, or at least for a different kind of activity upon the 
part of the reader, coupled with a more critical state of mind and involves 
constant reference to other sources of information—and may well lead to 
investigation at first hand. In reading a work of imaginative literature we 
do well to give ourselves up to the author unreservedly. In reading the 
literature of science we ask that the author give himself up to us and we 
reserve our judgment at every step.’ 

There is a spirit of international co-operation and inquiry abroad toda) 
that is becoming more real and intensive every year. Rapid means of trans- 
portation and international contacts are drawing the world closer together. 
The spirit of self-satisfied isolation is almost a thing of the past except in 
the halls of Congress. The technical and scientific student who does not 
adjust himself to the new age will find that his horizons are far too limited 
for present demands. Also in my humble opinion there will be an ever- 
increasing correlation between language training and proficiency in any 
field of knowledge. 

How many colleges and universities are offering stimulating courses in 
scientific literature? Certainly no modern language department can possibly 
meet the needs of the times without giving students the opportunity for a 
foundation at least in scientific German and scientific French. Students 
who are given independent reading to do in their own fields, in addition to 
classroom work, receive help through conferences with the instructor, 
which gives them valuable information about the subject and invaluable 
instruction in the language concerned. These individual conferences are 
very popular with earnest students. 

America needs a scientific literature that can be enjoyed per se as well 
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as for the information contained therein. Most papers appearing in our 
scientific journals are absolutely lacking in any literary flavor whatever. 
It must be said, however, that under present conditions the number of 
papers for publication are so numerous that practically all journals are 
over a year behind in the publication of papers and many are over two 
years behind. This requires that most articles be reduced to a mere sum- 
mary in order to be accepted for publication. Despairing editors frequently 
rewrite papers. Scientific French is noted for its literary polish and scientific 
German for its lucid and succinct style. 

Probably one of the greatest hindrances to courses in scientific litera- 
ture is the lack of a fundamental knowledge of the subject-matter by the 
instructor. This results in awkward terminology and faulty interpretation. 
If the student has a fair knowledge of the correct interpretation it will 
greatly help, but when neither student nor instructor has any knowledge of 
the subject under discussion the translation is likely to be worthless. A 
thorough knowledge of the fundamentals of grammar by the student is, 
of course, necessary, though often conspicuous by its absence. 

Most courses in scientific literature aim at a reading knowledge of the 
language, which usually results in a translating acquaintance sufficient 
only to pass examinations for an advanced degree. Many of these so-called 
examinations are nothing but a farce, allowing students to go forth with 
the doctorate with almost no language training. 

Translation is often a disagreeable task, and most students do not con- 
tinue reading long enough to get the real meaning in the original. Unless 
interest is sufficient to carry one beyond this elementary stage, a true 
appreciation and enjoyment of the language or the paper perused, cannot 
be obtained. Translations are poor paraphrases at best and it is to be 
regretted that the great majority of scientific folk never get beyond the 
stage of translation. Reading in the original without translation leads to 
broader study and often to a generous appreciation of the culture con- 
cerned. Science students are usually hard pressed by their curriculum and 
have little or no time for purely literary pursuits in their own tongue, not 
to mention a foreign language. The necessity for immediate graduate work 
and hasty publication, which frequently governs advancement, largely pre- 
cludes much insight into a foreign tongue except through scientific litera- 
ture, 

By good citizenship we do not mean narrow provincialism and radical 
patriotism. Certainly in this era good citizenship consists of tolerance, 
appreciation and understanding, not only of one’s own fellows, but of the 
fellowship of all people, of whatever nationality. Scientists who are not so 
fortunate as to obtain first-hand knowledge of distant colleagues and cul- 
tures through foreign travel and residence find scientific language courses 
of inestimable value. One cannot properly evaluate his own field of knowl- 
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edge and civilization without the perspective of international contacts of 
some sort. Any course of study which enables one to become more efficient 
in his pursuit of knowledge and more cultured in his interests enhances the 
quality of his citizenship. 

What do we mean by culture? Is there no difference between a highly 
educated and a broadly cultured person? Dr. William Louis Poteat, one 
of the finest minds of the age, says: 

An enriched and trained intelligence, a moral sense enlightened and disciplined, refinement 
of manners, tastes and feelings, generosity and tolerance of spirit, are the badges of culture 
wherever they appear and they adorn any life—Culture is not ornament but equipment. Our 
guides to culture are men and books, which is to say men: for Milton taught us that a good 
book is the precious life-blood of a master spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a 
life beyond life. Accordingly, in Matthew Arnold’s phrasing, culture is the fruit of acquainting 
ourselves with the best that has been known and said in the world. 

Powys, in The Meaning of Culture, says: 

No man, however learned, can be called a cultured man while there remains an unbridged gap 
between his reading and his life. Without conscious continuity there can be no thrilling human 
happiness. ... The only superiority worth anything is the superiority of being happier. 
. .. An educated man confines his mental and aesthetic life to periodic visits to galleries, theatres 
museums, libraries, lectures, etc. When he goes for a day’s pleasure in the country it is as a 
sportsman, a golfer, a motorist. He is then taking his holiday, taking it from education quite 
as much as from business, but not by any means escaping from energetic action. But a culiured 
person’s life-holidays, like the lady’s love in Wilhelm Meister, are a case of “never or always.” 
Every day is a holiday. Every day has its own particular margin of lovely relaxed sensations, 
upon the deep quictude of which no practical, no educational disturbances are allowed to 
impinge. To the cultured person that day is utterly wasted where one has been cheated of all 


time to oneself. 

Those who have been mellowed by courses in scientific literature should 
therefore display the qualities longed for in the following lines observed by 
Spinoza on the cottage-wall of Herman Haman, a Dutch surgeon: 


Alas! If all men were but wise, 
And would be good as well, 


The earth would be a paradise, 
Where now ’tis mostly hell. 











Gustavo Adolfo Becquer, 1836-1936 


By W. S. HENDRIX 


Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


N the seventeenth of February, 1936, the Spanish-speaking world wili 

celebrate the one-hundredth anniversary of the birth of one of Spain’s 
foremost lyric poets, Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer. The term “‘Spanish-speaking 
world” is used advisedly, because Bécquer’s rimas are loved and recited in 
Spanish America as well as in Spain. It is well known also that many Span- 
ish-American poets of the Modernista school were inspired by Bécquer. 

But it was not as a poet that Bécquer was best known during his life- 
time. His reputation was based mainly on his prose writings, and these did 
not earn much, for it was only during the last year of his life (1870) that he 
seems to have been beyond want. We may infer that while he was favorably 
known because of his short stories, articles, and other contributions to 
newspapers, his reputation as a writer really began after his death, with the 
publication of some of his legends, tales, and most of his rimas. 

If we may believe Ramoén Rodriguez Correa, in the prologue to the first 
edition (1871) of the so-called Obras of Bécquer, our author wrote most of 
his stories hurriedly; he did not have time in which to correct them. How- 
ever, he often reworked his rimas, only a few of which he published. The 
poverty which caused his hasty composition was directly responsible for the 
printing of his Obras. The collection was published to secure funds for his 
wife and children, and even in the last editions, is by no means complete. 
It has been supplemented by Pédginas desconocidas de Gustavo Adolfo Béc- 
quer, three volumes (Madrid, n. d.), compiled by Fernando Iglesias Figueroa, 
and by Album Bécquer, dibujos de Valeriano, comentarios de Gustavo Adolfo 
(Madrid, 1925), in which are included some of the articles of the paginas 
desconocidas, with the drawings by Gustavo’s brother, Valeriano Bécquer. 
Gustavo wrote these brief and often exquisite cuadros de costumbres to ac- 
company Valeriano’s drawings. In addition to these collections there are 
other articles in the literary periodicals of the last century. 

Rodriguez Correa asserts that Bécquer “escribid mucho y en géneros 
diferentes, como zarzuelas, traducciones, artfculos politicos y de critica.” 
Through the courtesy of Professor P. P. Rogers of Oberlin College, I have 
been able to see three of Bécquer’s sarzuelas and one comedia, written in col- 
laboration with Luis Garcia Luna under the pseudonym of Adolfo Garcfa. 
Cotarelo y Mori (Boletin de la Academia Espanola, tomo xxt1, cuaderno 
CVI, p. 138) attributes the pseudonym to these men, and I agree with 
Professor Rogers in the belief that the dramatic elements are by Garcfa 
Luna and the verse by Bécquer. Stylistic qualities indicate that beyond 
question certain of the passages in the sarzwelas were written by Bécquer. 
Doubtless other works by Bécquer remain to be discovered and reprinted 
in available form. 
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The periodical Gil Blas, periédico satirico, in the number for December 
25, 1870, announces: 


Ha muerto Gustavo Bécquer, cuando apenas hacia tres meses que dejé de existir su her 
mano Valeriano. 

La suerte ha sido despiadada con estos dos artistas, que tantas esperanzas hicieron 
concebir a los amantes de las letras y de las artes. 

Contra su costumbre, Gil Blas no puede hoy menos de consagrar un recuerdo a la memoria 
de quienes, en la primera época de esta publicacién, ilustraron sus columnas con dibujos que 
llevaban la firma de Sem. 

J6évenes los dos, llenos de talento y porvenir, la muerte los ha arrebatado, dejando hijos 
y esposas en el mayor dolor. 

No basta ser jéven, no basta ser honrado, no basta ser til a sus semejantes, no basta ser 
pobre y dejar una familia desamparada . . . 

No basta nada de esto, Dios, ese Dios implacable, lanza su sentencia, y todo se acaba. 


j Vale la pena de creer en Dios para explicar asf estas cosas!’’ 


The brothers Bécquer contributed drawings for the following numbers 
of Gil Blas: December 2, 1865, eight caricatures entitled Revista Cémica 
(one had been suppressed by el gobernador); December 30, 1865, twelve 
caricatures; January 20, 1866, two pages of drawings entitled /tinerario de 
las mdscaras en el préximo carnaval and Desde la guardilla a capellanes ; and 
February 24, 1866, eleven caricatures entitled El discurso de la Corona, 
ilustrado (one caricature suppressed), all signed “SEM.”’ With the excep- 
tion of part of the drawings for January 20, 1866, these dibujos are satirical. 

This phase of Bécquer’s work has not, so far as I know, been noticed by 
the critics and it should not be unduly emphasized, but it does give us a 
Bécquer quite different from the author of the tales and legends, and of the 
rimas, the work by which he is best known. 

Being an artist as well as a writer, Bécquer is sensitive to colors. Fre- 
quently in his writings he uses adjectives denoting colors; the two noted 
most frequently are azul and verde. There seems to be, however, little of 
color-symbolism. It appears that he is indicating colors in scenes where 
many writers would be unaware of them. This is true in tales of pure 
imagination such as E/ caudillo de las manos rojas, an Indian legend, in 
which he speaks of the river Ganges as ‘‘una inmensa serpiente azul con 
escamas de plata” and of a tree as “el verde abanico de una palmera’; 
again, he writes of the ‘‘suefios de nacar’’; ‘“‘nubes de é6palo’’; “una claridad 
tenue y azulada”’. 

The ariistic qualities developed in painting seem to have aided him 
in the appreciation of architecture. Numerous references in his works 
show his love of beautiful buildings. He wrote a book on San Juan de los 
Reyes in Toledo, and began an Historia de los templos de Espana which he 


did not complete. 
Another notable quality in Bécquer is his love of music. The masterful 
description of the organ-music in Maese Pérez el organista is a good illustra- 
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tion. He was aware of the limitations of language, and perhaps of himself, 
when he writes in Rima t: 


Yo quisiera escribirlo, del hombre 
Domando el rebelde, mezquino idioma, 
Con palabras que fuesen a un tiempo 
Suspiros y risas, colores y notas. 


Bécquer’s descriptions are excellent. The forest-scenes of El caudillo de 
las manos rojas are in the best romantic manner. His portrayal of the 
interior of the Cathedral of Toledo, as seen by the light of the dying lamps 
and candles, in La ajorca de oro, is one of the most effective of its kind. The 
people in the train on his trip to Veruela described in the Primera carta 
desde mi celda would furnish, as he says, ‘‘un curioso cuadro de costumbres.”’ 
The Carta tercera describes a small village near his retreat in Veruela, which 
is “imposible de reproducir con frases siempre descoloridas y pobres,”’ but 
which is, after all, sympathetically portrayed by our author. 

Many of the tales and legends of Bécquer are, like the rimas, impreg- 
nated with a gentle melancholy. An element of sadness pervades almost all 
of his writings. Very rarely, however, is he bitter and disillusioned. This 
quality is well illustrated in the Prélogo escrito ... para la coleccién de can- 
tares de Augusto Ferrén y Forniés, entitled La soledad, in Las hojas secas 
of his prose, and in many of his rimas, notably in “Volveran las oscuras 
golondrinas”’ (Rima Lut), and in “jDios mio, qué solos se quedan los 
muertos!’’ (Rima Lxxi). Associated with his melancholy is his vaguedad. 
In his shorter rimas and often in his prose one notes that he merely sug- 
gests the theme and allows the reader to complete it. There is, however, a 
great art in the way he presents these brief poems. As Professor Barja has 
well said: 

éQué hay de técnico, y de exquisito en esta Rima? Absolutamente nada. Es una poesia 
que, pensamos, cualquiera de nosotros podria haber escrito. Exacto; cualquiera de nosotros 
podria haberla escrito si cualquiera de nosotros hubiera visto o sentido la poesfa de la situaci6n 
que Bécquer vid y sintié. (Libros y autores modernos, p. 192.) 

Many critics have noted the poetic prose which Bécquer so often uses in 
his tales and legends. This is to be observed in the opening paragraphs of 
La ajorca de oro, in El rayo de luna, and notably in the prose poem El 
caudillo de las manos rojos. The first “‘stanza”’ of the El caudillo is as follows: 
Ha desaparecido el sol tras las cimas del Jabwi, y la sombra de esta montafia envuelve con un 
velo de cresp6n a la perla de las ciudades de Osira, a la gentil Kattak, que duerme a sus pies, 


entre los bosques de canela y sicomoros, semejante a una paloma que descansa sobre un nido 
de flores 


In fact, as one reads Bécquer’s works, prose or poetry, it is evident that 
he is always the poet. He is poetic in expression and in conception. Even 
in his clear, definite descriptions of architectural ruins one is conscious of the 
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poetic quality. Bécquer’s philosophy was not profound, nor were his ideas 
original, but his poetic prose and his emphasis on rhythm in verse were 
striking contributions to the literary expressions of the nineteenth century. 

Scholars have not said the final word on Bécquer’s influence on Spanish 
and Spanish-American literature. Shortly after his death many began to 
imitate him, but only a few with success. Besides his own excellent com- 
positions, Bécquer’s main contribution was the awakening of the writers 
of the Spanish-speaking world to new possibilities in poetic form and 
rhythm and to the realization of greater beauty in prose. Rubén Dario 
illustrates both of these qualities, as do many other Spanish and Spanish- 
American writers since Bécquer’s day. However, none will ever replace 
Bécquer in the esteem and affection of those who have once read him. His 
reputation grows each decade, and it is safe to say that Bécquer today 
occupies a higher place among Spanish writers than ever before. 

















A Non-College Course in French 


By MILDRED MENHINICK 
Belleville High School, Belleville, New Jersey 


(Author’s summary.—An account of an experiment with a group of seriously underprivileged 
and poorly adjusted children. With much patience, flexibility, and a broad cultural background 
on the teacher’s part, a great deal of French material of permanent value can be taught to such 
a group in spite of serious handicaps arising from poor language ability and lack of cultural 


and intellectual background.) 


HAVE BEEN ASKED to describe my pet experiment—a special class 

in French, which was formed three years ago in Belleville High School. 
It was intended to take care of a non-language-minded group of boys and 
girls, usually from very meager backgrounds, to take care of them in a 
more modern way than by the simple old expedient of failing them out of 
the department. If a poorly gifted pupil cannot follow even a modified 
course of the type that was outlined originally for college preparatory 
students, may we not try to give him something he can do—a course 
planned, along newer lines, especially to fill his needs? 

Many of us have felt for some time that these non-language-minded 
students have not been given enough consideration. We concentrate on 
the bright, the gifted child, broaden and enrich his horizon, and have the 
satisfaction of seeing a strong child grow stronger. But the slower one we 
usually leave to his slowness. He can’t help his mental equipment, but he 
can be taught to use what he has. 

Let us consider his problem a moment from his point of view. Remember 
he doesn’t like to fail. Failure means a waste of time and interest, and a 
loss of precious diploma-points. These diploma-points are very difficult for 
the slower pupil to make up. He lacks the ability to “double up” and take 
extra courses later on in high school. If he has failed any other subject also, 
he frequently loses interest in school work because he feels he has no 
chance to succeed. This creates a dangerous situation all around. Everyone 
craves to excel in something, to gain attention somehow. If pupils cannot 
excel in their studies, they will gain attention by excelling as nuisances 
and start a promising career that way. 

During the year indicated I had charge of a study-hall of almost four 
hundred pupils for the first period in the morning. Most of them worked 
hard, but there was always a group that never had anything legitimate to 
do. Upon investigation, they always proved to be pupils who were failing 
in one, two, or three subjects, who felt that studying was of no use under 
the circumstances. They knew how to get attention, though. It was my 
job to try to change their method of attack. 

Another thing we have to consider in many localities today is the 
especially large element composed of children of foreign-born parents. 
These youngsters do not speak English at home, nor do their parents. In 
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Belleville the boys and girls enter school very young. Ordinarily they are 
passed through the grades with about a 5 per cent hold-back that takes 
care of few more than the noticeably sub-normal group, and they finally 
enter high school quite sure that they have shown real capacity in reaching 
such an advanced institution of learning. 

High school, alas, proves different. Some Italians, especially, have so 
much difficulty with first-year English that they look forward hopefully 
to a study of French in sophomore year. French, they have been told, is so 
like Italian that it will be easy for them. But it doesn’t turn out to be so 
easy. They try and try, but some of them cannot learn, for example, the 
rules for division of words into syllables, on which practically all pro- 
nunciation is based. These same pupils can form the sounds that the 
phonetic symbols stand for, but they cannot learn when and where to use 
these sounds. They can learn the meanings of words, but they cannot “‘do”’ 
verbs. They love to translate into English—but nowadays we do very little 
translating in a real French class. They have a terrific superiority complex 
about “‘foreigners,’’ as they proudly call anyone who does not live in our 
glorious country at present—but they know little or nothing about the real 
France and her people. They do their home-work faithfully and enthusiasti- 
cally for two or three months—then they and we become discouraged, and, 
either actively or passively, enthusiasm is replaced by lack of interest and 
certainty of failure. 

Three years ago out of a hundred and fifty beginning French students, 
I had twenty-six who came within this classification. I found that their 
I.Q.’s ranged from 87 to 94, that all but two had failed freshman English, 
and twenty were failing in one or more other subjects. No one was doing 
better than C or C+ work. But these pupils were in high school. They 
could not be sent back to the grades. What could be done with them and 
for them? 

[ went to our principal with this problem two months after school 
started. He saw that these pupils simply were not “language-minded,” 
but they or their parents wanted some knowledge of French in the family. 
The principal asked me what I wished to do with them, and I told him | 
thought they needed a good drill course in English grammar and use of 
words more than anything else. “Couldn’t you do anything with the 
French?” he asked. “‘Well,’’ I replied, “if I had an up-to-date set of readers 
I could teach them to translate.” ‘‘Fine,”’ said he. ‘‘Teach ’em to translate, 
and teach them anything else you can. But don’t spend any more money.” 

With such carte blanche, then, about Thanksgiving-time my misfits were 
all moved into one group. We first reviewed all the grammar and vocabulary 
material that they had had, and proved again that a different type of work 
was needed. Then we learned French Christmas carols and sang till the 
new readers arrived. I had ordered Si Nous Lisions. 
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The class enjoyed the book from the start. We began at once to read it 
and to translate it into good English. No sloppy translations and few 
cognates were allowed from the very beginning. The children took to their 
new tasks with pleasure. Vocabulary-hunting was something they could do. 
A small amount of written home-work was required each day, and a zero 
was given for each missing paper with absolute regularity. 

Now, here’s a striking thing: there were very, very few zeros after the 
first week in that class made up of pupils who had grown to expect failure. 
They found that nothing was being asked of them which they could not do. 
Confidence began to grow. They developed a keen sense of pride and rivalry 
in producing good English translations. We played teams against each 
other. Most of the students learned, in spite of themselves, a lot about 
direct and indirect pronoun objects, attribute complements, relative pro- 
nouns and verb-forms in English that had been absolute “‘Greek”’ to them. 
French translation helped their English grammar and definitely enlarged 
their English vocabularies. 

Translation can teach a lot, but too much of it gets stale. The second 
story of Si Nous Lisions raised questions. That is a fine little book for this 
type of work, by the way—a simple, natural group of stories about some 
American children in France, not babyish at all, and quite practical. 
Anyway, in the second and third stories various sight-seeing points of 
interest in Paris are mentioned—the gardens of the Tuileries, the Louvre, 
the Eiffel Tower, etc. I brought guide-books to school, started to tell the 
class about these places, and then asked if anyone would care to finish the 
job for me the next day. 

Would they like to use reference books? They certainly would! That 
year was the first year we had had a school library, and all the teachers 
were trying to make the children ‘“‘library-conscious.”’ My translation-class 
pretty well ‘“‘mobbed”’ the place, and brought in a great deal of interesting 
material. I never asked more than three children to look up a subject. 
There were plenty of subjects; in Si Nous Lisions almost every proper noun 
provides a special topic for children of meager backgrounds. For instance, 
the Venus de Milo and the Victoire de Samothrace are mentioned. The 
boys who chose special reports on these brought in pictures to illustrate 
their talks. Somebody thought of making models in soap. Various ‘“‘some- 
bodies” did. We exhibited them towards the end of the year, when we had 
a parents’ private view of all handwork, note-books, scrap-books, and 
project-units. 

What else do we find in the Louvre? Paintings. Luckily I had a lot of 
old photographs and postcards and note-books from a History of Art 
course taken in college in 1920. But despite the date, they interested the 
pupils. I have reason to believe that everyone in that class still remembers 
that Meissonier painted with detail, historical accuracy, and a magnifying 
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glass in his eye; while Millet went in for masses and peasant-life and died 
poor, though many people who bought his pictures years ago made fabu- 
lous sums of money from their sale. They know, for example, too, that 
Corot always painted trees in spring or early summer, and his work was 
easily forged; while Rousseau went in for autumn-scenes and was ver) 
seldom forged. I did not choose the artists we discussed for any reason 
except that I personally liked them and had illustrations at hand; and I 
feel that any knowledge of the art of another country must be broad- 
ening. 

Along with art, most of us think of music. Children love to sing in 
class-periods. This group learned easily and happily five French Christmas 
carols, and sang them well. They learned the “Marseillaise,’’ and how it 
was written; and a popular song of that year, ‘‘Histoire de Voir,’ which 
they enjoyed immensely. 

Do you remember reading about Scotti’s farewell performance at the 
Metropolitan in January, 1933? He sang in “‘L’Oracolo,”’ and ‘‘La Bohéme”’ 
was given the same afternoon. Well, we studied both operas, their stories, 
their composers, their famous songs and famous singers. We studied about 
the opera-houses of New York and Paris, and the different customs that 
prevail in the two places. Then some of the children from that special class 
decided to save their movie-money for a month or so, and go to that opera! 
Such excitement! They went, and came back and told the others about 
that marvelous performance. 

I managed to secure a block of specially good cheap seats for my stu- 
dents on that date, and sixty-five from the school went. The next year, 
I took a group to hear “‘Lakmé”’ after doing considerable preparatory work 
with them. I think I may say that neither performance will be soon for- 
gotten by any who were able to go. 

Drama, also, was not omitted. A very large group saw Walter Hampden 
play ‘‘Cyrano de Bergerac’”’ one afternoon in Newark—the first costume- 
play that most of them had ever seen. Their comments afterwards were 
most amusing, but I feel that such productions give standards of com- 
parison that will be of help in later life. 

As for French literature, there is so much of it available in good trans- 
lations that it seemed to me our school-children ought to read it more 
freely. I therefore required book reports of outside reading, one a month, 
on any worth-while book about France or her colonies. We studied in more 
or less detail the lives of Alexandre Dumas and Victor Hugo, and compared 
the two men and their work. Also, we learned by heart in French and 
English two “Fables” of La Fontaine. 

While discussing historical novels, a little history came in naturally. 
The children seemed to enjoy Catherine de’ Medici, Louis XIV, and 
Napoleon best—so we more or less concentrated on them. Napoleon added 
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much territory to France. What did he add, and how much of it stayed 
French? Now was the time for maps, and maps we made: maps showing 
rivers and mountains, maps showing important cities and provinces, maps 
showing products and resources. From maps, a natural step seemed to be 
to national defense. We found out a lot about the army and navy and air- 
forces of France. 

Thence naturally came questions about the government and people of 
France. Who makes the laws, and who carries them out? How do her 
schools compare with ours? What is her currency? What is her religion? 
Of course, one has to go a bit carefully there, but one can do marvelous 
things with French cathedrals, and the children learned by heart the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Twenty-Third Psalm in French. 

Later I consulted Miss Margaret B. Holz at Montclair State Teachers 
College about some reference books. We discussed this particular class, 
and she thought the problem might prove to be a practical one for some 
of her students at Montclair State Teachers College, so she sent two seniors 
down to observe. They did a beautiful job, and prepared a forty-page 
syllabus for a one-year course of this character. 

Their outline I had hoped to be able to follow the next year, but owing 
to various administrative changes, we could do only a few of our “‘extras”’ 
that year, so I required accurate and fluent translations of three readers: 
Si Nous Lisions, Historiettes, and Pas @ Pas; a book-report each month; 
some memory work; maps of France and of Paris; and at least ten written 
reports on special topics. This was the irreducible minimum for which I 
gave credit—not a “‘lazy-bones’”’ party, certainly! However, the whole 
program had to be flexible, so as to be able to change quickly with the 
interests of the children—and you never can be sure, from year to year, 
what those will be. 

The first year, for example, the class grew greatly interested in Cather- 
ine de’ Medici. Her name came up in one of the stories, and I told the 
children the touching little tale of how she stood on the winding balcony 
Stairway of the Chateau de Blois and watched a hundred prisoners being 
beheaded to give her an appetite for breakfast, one morning when she 
woke feeling low in her mind. The children found her personality fascinat- 
ing. They dug like beavers to find out all they could about her. Two even 
went five miles on the trolley to the Newark library for extra references. 
We discussed poisons and tortures of all kinds quite thoroughly; and some- 
body read a recent book about the lady and came into class with the idea 
that it wasn’t her fault—she was naturally sweet and gentle, she had had a 
bad bringing-up. From there we got into a lively discussion of right and 
Wrong, noblesse oblige, and the importance of all of us sticking to high 
Standards. 


The next year Catherine caused less excitement than Louis XI, but 
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Marie Antoinette seemed to stir their emotions and sympathy; so did 
Jeanne d’Arc. 

Last summer I went to France and studied in Paris with a special 
thought of picking up extra material for this class, made up almost entirely) 
of underprivileged children. What would interest them? What would start 
them thinking and reading? What would sharpen their perceptions and 
broaden their lives? I came back armed with about three thousand post- 
cards, seven reference books, two maps, and the certainty that every field 
one looks into holds wider and more interesting possibilities to those of us 


who are trying to teach children, not subjects. 
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Pro nosis im German 


By SISTER VIRGIL 


St. Joseph's Academy, St. Paul, Minnesota 


M. SYMONDS’ statement that prognostic testing is the romantic 
- chapter in the history of educational measurement! gave impetus to an 
experiment, to be described in the following pages, which aimed to evaluate 
prognosis tests in German. The need for prognosis is evident when we con- 
sider the deplorable mortality in foreign language classes. It is platitu- 
dinous to say that large numbers of those who either fail or barely escape 
failure should have been guided into courses of less difficulty for them. 
And yet, though easily said, this is not so easily done. As a basis for such 
guidance, we should be able to predetermine who will be likely to do well 
and who to do poorly in foreign language classes. Educational prognosis, 
however, is still in its infancy. 

Numerous experiments in foreign language prognosis have been con- 
ducted in classes of French, Spanish, and Latin, but very few in German 
classes. The outstanding publication on the subject is V. A. C. Henmon’s 
Prognosis Tests in Modern Foreign Languages.? Examination of this work 
and of reports published elsewhere shows that the factors whose predictive 
value has been most frequently studied are aptitude tests, previous school 
marks, general intelligence tests, and varying combinations of these 
factors.’ The findings of investigations in the prognosis of success in high- 
school and in college foreign language classes warrant the following tenta- 
tive conclusions: 

Intelligence tests: Intelligence quotients seem to have better predictive value for high- 
school foreign language success than for that in college: but in neither case are the correlations 
sulliciently high to be taken as a single index of success. 

Previous school achievement: Average marks in the upper grades of the elementary schools 
correlate more closely with foreign language marks than do intelligence quotients.‘ Similarly, 
the high-school average is a better predictive basis of college foreign language success than are 
either intelligence-test results or marks in the same foreign language in the high-school period. 
Objective achievement tests given at the beginning of a college foreign language course to 
pupils who have studied the foreign language in high school seem to form a reliable basis of 
sectioning and of prognosis of success. 

Foreign language aptitude tests: While a number of foreign language aptitude tests have 
been tried out in high-school classes, apparently the most successful ones so far are the Barry 
Prognosis Test and the Symonds Foreign Language Aptitude Test, both prognostic tests in- 
tended for use in any foreign language.’ In college the one most commonly used has been the 


'P. M. Symonds, Measurement in Secondary Education. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
(1927), p. 363. 

* Volume x1v of the Publications of the American and Canadian Committees on Modern 
Languages. 

* See bibliography appended to this article. 

* For average marks in the upper grades of the elementary schools, the average correla- 
tion is around .51, while for intelligence quotients, only about .35. 

* Correlations whose average is as high as .60 have been obtained by Symonds for his test, 
with standardized achievement tests as criteria. 
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Iowa Foreign Language Aptitude Test.® Special aptitude tests were apparently the best single 
predictive basis for foreign languages. 

Measures of achievement and progress: Evidently success in the earlier semesters of work in 
a foreign language is a better index of future success in college than it is in high school.’ 

Composite bases: Not enough multiple-correlations are available to enable one to state con 
clusively which combination of predictive factors is the best. The evidence presented in the 
literature reviewed indicates that probably the most successful combination for high-school 
foreign language prognosis would be intelligence-test results and special aptitude-test results, 
with a measure of foreign language prognosis. The best combination is probably made up of 
average high-school marks or high-school rank, intelligence test results, and special aptitude 
test results, with foreign language marks. 

During the scholastic year 1930-1931, a study in the prognosis of 
success in German was conducted in three St. Paul high schools (Central 
High School, Mechanic Arts High School, and St. Joseph’s Academy) and 
at the University of Minnesota. The first part of this article discusses the 
high-school experiment; the second part deals with that in college. 

I. IN HIGH SCHOOL 

The five beginning German classes which were included in this experi- 
ment had an original membership of 132 pupils, which shrank to 105 before 
all the required data could be assembled. Two prognosis tests were ad- 
ministered in these classes, the Symonds Foreign Language Prognosis 
Test, Forms A and B, and a specially constructed German Prognosis Test. 

Both forms of the Symonds test make use of Esperanto as a medium of 
translation and involve the application of formal grammar. The author 
found the validity of his test to have a correlation of .60 for Form A and 
.70 for Form A and Form B together. This led him to conclude: 


It is the writer’s belief that the prognosis tests give an almost perfect measure of ability to 
learn a foreign language, which does not show in the correlation of .60 or .70 because so many 
factors besides ability enter into final achievement.° 


Symonds took as a measure of the reliability of his test the coefficient of 
correlation between the two forms. He stated that, since the two forms 
are not duplicates, the correlations, .73, .77, .77, and .78, are not true 
reliability coefficients. Because of differences between the two forms these 


* For this, correlations as high as .71 have been reported with semester marks as criteria. 

7 In high school, the correlations between successive semesters of work in a foreign lan- 
guage present a wide range, from .22 to .87, with a median of .64. In college, their range is less 
extensive, from .51 to .76, with a higher median, .70. 

8 In high school the highest multiple-coeflicients obtained are those derived from an intel- 
ligence test, an aptitude test, and foreign language marks. These vary from .397 to .71 witha 
rough median of .60. In college the highest multiple-correlation is that found by Tharp for 
scores from two administrations of the Iowa Placement Test with semester grades in French, 
.71, Other multiple-correlations for various groups of factors are from .48 to .60. Johnstons 
combination of high-school rank and College Aptitude Test rank has proved successful as 4 
basis for sectioning in college foreign languages. 

* P. M. Symonds, “A Foreign Language Prognosis Test,” Teachers College Record, XX1, 
(March, 1930), 551. 
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coefficients are almost certain to be smaller than the true coefficients of 
reliability for either form. For the three high schools which participated 
in the experiment, the reliability of this test was determined by using the 
chance-half method and applying the Spearman-Brown formula. For Form 
A, used at Central and St. Joseph’s Academy, the reliability coefficient 
thus computed was .903; for Form B, given at Mechanic Arts High School 
and St. Joseph’s Academy, it was .916. 

As there was no prognosis test developed especially for German, the 
writer, assisted by Dr. Oscar Burkhard, Professor of German at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, constructed the German Prognosis Test alluded to 
above. This consists of three parts: a memory test of short German sen- 
tences with their English equivalents, an analogies test of German-English 
cognates, and a series of short lessons on German grammatical principles 
and the opportunity to apply these. The reliability of this test, computed 
by the same method as used with the Symonds test, was found to be .917. 

These initial tests were given by the teachers of the German classes 
before any instruction in German had taken place. All scoring of the test 
was done by one person. At the time the tests were given, a questionnaire 
was filled out by every participant in the testing program to determine his 
previous foreign language contacts. The criteria established for measuring 
the predictive value of the initial tests were scores on the Columbia Re- 
search Bureau German Test, Forms A and B, given in January and in May 
following the initial testing, and teacher’s first-semester marks in German. 

A series of zero-order correlations was calculated in order to find the 
relationship between each predictive measure and each criterion independ- 
ent of the relationship of other predictive measures. Multiple-correlations 
were computed for various groups of factors in order to discover to what 
extent their predictive value might be heightened when used in combina- 
tion. On account of the unreliability of marks, the correlations derived from 
data in which marks were the criterion were corrected for attenuation. 
In all these correlations the data from St. Joseph’s Academy were grouped 
with those from Central High School and again with those from Mechanic 
Arts High School. 

The zero-order coefficients of correlation for the Columbia Research 
Bureau German Test, Form A, are shown in Table I. Those for the Sy- 
monds test do not give evidence of the high prognostic value which Sy- 
monds found for his test in French, Spanish, and Latin classes.'° In fact, 
the correlations of .396, .356, and .169 indicate but little prognostic sig- 
nificance. This does not imply that the test is worthless, but rather that 
it is necessary to verify Symonds’ findings by using his test in a number of 
other school situations with a large number of German, as well as French, 
Spanish, and Latin classes before its prognostic value may be regarded as 
an established fact. 


° Symonds, of. cit., p. 551. 
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The German Prognosis Test prepared by the author also yielded low 
correlations with the Columbia Research Bureau German Test, Form A, 
317, .309, .307, and .239, though higher than did the Symonds test, Form 
B. For the Central and St. Joseph’s group, the coefficients are so small and 
the probable error is so high that there is no definite assurance of a positive 
correlation. A slightly higher correlation (.464) resulted when calculated 


TABLE I 
ZERO-ORDER CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SCORES ON THE COLUMBIA RESEARCH BUREAU GERMAN 
Test, Form A, AND VARIOUS PREDICTIVE DATA FROM BEGINNING GERMAN CLASSES 
IN THREE HIGH SCHOOLS 


Predictive C&SJ C MA* & SJ | MA 
factor V=48 N=65 | N=65 N=53 3 HS 
Symonds, Form A .356+ .083 | .396+ .094 | 
Symonds, Form B .169+ .08 | .169+ .089 | 
German Prognosis 317+ .086 | .239+ .105 | .309+ .0042| .307+ .0046) .464+ .0052 
Test | | (N=101 
| .545+ .049 
| (VN =90 


* On this and succeeding tables, C represents Central High School; MA, Mechanic Arts 
High School; SJ, St. Joseph’s Academy; 3 HS, 3 high schools. 


+ Computed with Form B of Columbia Research Bureau German Test. 


for the three high schools together, but not high enough to be of much 
worth for individual prognosis. Coefficients of correlation were calculated 
for the three high schools between scores on Form B of the Columbia 
Research Bureau German Test and the German Prognosis Test, but not 
with the other predictive bases. It is difficult to explain the fact that the 
correlation between the prognosis test and Form B of the Columbia test of 
achievement given at the end of the first year (.545) is somewhat higher 
than that for Form A (.464). Owing to the elimination of pupils at the end 
of the first semester, one might expect a shrinkage rather than a rise in the 
correlation for Form B. It is probable that the two correlations might have 
been higher had it not been for the fact that thirty pupils who took the 
German Prognosis Test were absent when the Columbia Research Bureau 
German Tests were given. Two-thirds of these ranked in the middle fifty 
per cent on the German Prognosis Test. 

In Table II are presented the relationships between first-semester marks 
as criterion and the various predictive bases. The correlations for the two 
forms of the Symonds test have greater similarity than those with the 
Columbia Research Bureau German Test as criterion. The highest cor- 
relations obtained, from .399 to .481, may be explained by the fact that 
they were derived from data of a more nearly typical school situation than 
were the other correlations, since data were included for pupils who were 
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omitted from the other correlations because they had not taken all the 
tests. This latter group includes pupils at both extremes. Some received the 
highest marks in German, others the lowest; some made very high scores 
on the German Prognosis Test, others very low scores. The above correla- 
tions, rather than the others in Table II, may be considered as a more 
accurate index of the value of the predictive bases. 


TABLE II 
ZERO-ORDER CORRELATIONS BETWEEN FIRST-SEMESTER MARKS IN GERMAN AND VARIOUS 
PREDICTIVE DATA FROM BEGINNING GERMAN CLASSES IN THREE HIGH SCHOOLS 


Predictive C&SJ | Cc MA & SJ MA 
factor N=48 | N=36 | N=65 N=53 
Symonds, A | .242+.09 | .371+.096 | 
| 423+ .068* | | 
(N=64) | | 
Symonds, B 216+ O16 | .385+.075 
.453+ .058* | .225+.40* 
| (N=81) | (N=68) 
German Prognosis Test | .328+ .085 | .206 + .106 | 322+ GIS | .214+ .087 
| .3994 .075* | .156+.0990* | 481+ .056* | 428+ .065* 


(N =56) (N=43) | (N=81) | (N=69) 


* Starred entries include the data of pupils omitted in the other correlations because 
they did not take all the tests. 


Another interesting fact shown in Tables I and II is the effect on the 
correlations of omitting the St. Joseph’s Academy data. In most instances 
the resulting correlations were raised. In one instance, Form B of the 
Symonds test with the Columbia Research Bureau German Test, the cor- 
relations were identical; whereas those for the German Prognosis Test with 
each of the two criteria were lowered by the omission of the St. Joseph’s 
group (in one case by as much as .122). 

It may be noted, too, that when marks were used as criterion, the cor- 
relations for the Central group were, with one exception, lower. This may 
be explained by a possible difference in the standards of marking in the 
different schools. The presence at Central and St. Joseph’s of a larger 
number of pupils who had some experience with German than there was 
in the Mechanics group may be another reason for the lower correlation 
obtained for the former group. The questionnaire revealed that at Central 
High School and St. Joseph’s Academy about six per cent were repeating 
the first semester of German and forty-three per cent had heard German 
spoken at home and understood a little of it. At Mechanic Arts High School 
seven per cent were repeating the first semester of German, and only 
twenty-eight per cent had heard German spoken at home and understood 
a little of it. It is noteworthy that for the former group the correlation 
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between the German Prognosis Test and marks in German is almost the 
same as when the achievement test was taken as criterion. In both cases, 
too, the probable error was too large to make certain the existence of a 
positive correlation. 

In order to discover to what extent the predictability of the prognostic 
bases might be increased by combining them, multiple-correlations were 
computed. As shown in Table III, these are scarcely higher than the zero- 


TABLE III 


MULTIPLE-CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR DATA FROM THE BEGINNING GERMAN 
CLASSES IN THREE HIGH SCHOOLS 








re . | Zero-order Multiple 
Combination of variables ga 
| coetlicients coefficients 
Columbia Research Bureau German Test, Form A, and 
German Prognosis Test and Symonds Test, Form A, sS7 
(C&SJ) .356 394 
German Prognosis Test and Symonds Test, Form B (MA) .307 
.169 .280 
First-Semester German Marks and German Prognosis Test .328 
and Symonds Test, Form A (C & SJ) .242 400 
German Prognosis Test and Symonds Test, Form B (MA) .214 
383 374 





order correlation, too low to insure satisfaction for prediction. The best 
combinations of zero-order correlations were these: Columbia Research 
Bureau German Test, Form A, with the German Prognosis Test (R=.317 
and with the Symonds test, Form A (R=.356) produced a multiple- 
coefficient of only .394. First-semester German marks with the German 
Prognosis Test (R=.328) and the Symonds test, Form A (R=.242) re- 
sulted in a multiple-coefficient of only .40, the highest reached for the high 
school. Unfortunately other predictive data, such as the I.Q., which might 
have helped to raise the multiple-correlations were not available for a 
sufficient number of cases. Inadequacy of the sampling and possibly the 
fact that the tests were administered by different persons may, to some 
extent, account for the barrenness of the results. 

As shown in Table IV, the German Prognosis Test and the Symonds 
test were more closely correlated than any other pair of factors. This in- 
dicates that some of the abilities measured are constituents of both tests. 
The large difference between the correlation with Form A, .675, and that 
with Form B, .435, is noteworthy. The two forms of the Symonds test are 
not identical, but their content does not seem sufficiently differentiated 
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to explain a divergence of .24 in the correlations. The reasons for this dis- 
crepancy may be found in the fact that each form was given to the classes 
of a different school. 

The coefficient of correlation between the Columbia Research Bureau 
German Test, Form A, and first-semester marks of the three high schools 
was low, .372. This indicates that teachers’ marks do not represent an 
evaluation of the same abilities as those tested in the standardized test. 


TABLE IV 


INTER-CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PREDICTIVE BASES AND BETWEEN CRITERIA, BEGINNING 
GERMAN CLASSES IN THREE HIGH SCHOOLS 








ee ; 
| Cé&sj MA 3 HS 
| 
German Prognosis Test and Symonds, A .675+ .05 
German Prognosis Test and Symonds, B .435 + .067 
Columbia Research Bureau German Test, A and 
First-Semester Marks set O57 





The content of the latter, especially the parts on vocabulary and com- 
prehension, is in keeping with the avowed purpose of teachers of foreign 
languages to make reading, and not translation, their prime objective. 
In view of this fact, one might well expect the marks to be more closely 
related with the scores derived from a standardized test of high reliability 
and validity. Variations in standards of teachers’ marks as well as in 
methods of teaching are in all probability accountable for this discrepancy. 

Because marks and test-scores have varying degrees of reliability, it is 
worth while to note what the correlations which are based on marks as 
criteria would be if allowance were made for this lack of reliability. The 
obtained coefficients between achievement and the various prognostic bases 
are so low that even when corrected for attenuation (diminution attribut- 
able to lack of reliability of the measure of achievement), they are not 
sufficiently high to warrant anything but very general predictions for 
individuals. Either the Symonds or the author’s test, and especially if both 
are employed, is sufficiently valid, however, to be useful in selecting 
equated groups of thirty or more for experimental purposes. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the results of this study are not so en- 
couraging as might be desired, they emphasize these facts: 

The Symonds Foreign Language Prognosis Test has not, in the experi- 
ment herein described, fulfilled the promise expressed in the correlations 
-60 and .61, found by the author for his test in French and Spanish classes. 
Form B seems to have greater predictive value than Form A with marks 
as criterion, but this apparent advantage may be due to the difference in 
pupil personnel and in the marking systems of the schools in which the 
tests were administered. The Symonds test should be used in many more 
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high-school German classes to determine its predictive value for German, 
and also in more French and Spanish classes to verify the findings of the 
author for French and Spanish. 

Both the German Prognosis Test and the Symonds test seem to predict 
teachers’ marks in German more efficiently than they predict scores on the 
Columbia Research Bureau German Test. The German Prognosis Test, 
moreover, has been shown to have a predictive value equivalent to, or 
even greater than, that of the Symonds test. 

II. IN COLLEGE 

At the University of Minnesota, the four beginning German classes 
participating in the experiment numbered 101 students in the fall and only 
69 at the end of the study. The Iowa Foreign Language Aptitude Test and 
the German Prognosis Test constituted the prognostic battery. 

The Iowa Foreign Language Aptitude Test, by G. D. Stoddard and 
G. E. Vander Beke, like the Symonds Foreign Language Prognosis Test, 
makes use of Esperanto as a medium for testing word-recognition, the 
ability to apply the rules of grammar, and translation. In addition, it 
includes one section to measure knowledge of English grammar. Its relia- 
bility, obtained by the chance-half method, is reported by the author as 
.940."' For the German classes at the University of Minnesota who par- 
ticipated in this investigation, its reliability was found by means of the 
Spearman-Brown formula to be .952. 

For the university students, additional prognostic data, including 
College Aptitude Test” scores and College Ability Ratings,'* were obtained 
from the files of Dr. J. B. Johnston, Dean of the College of Science, Litera- 
ture, and the Arts, the University of Minnesota. 

The following criteria of achievement were used: objective tests in 
German standardized at the University of Minnesota, given at the end of 
the first and second quarters following the initial testing; and first- and 
second-quarter marks in German. 

The best single predictive measure seems to be the Iowa Foreign Lan- 
guage Aptitude Test. The data in Table V disclose the fact that College 
Ability Rating ranks second when coefficients of correlation were calculated 
for both with first- and second-quarter marks in German as criteria. 

In view of these coefficients, the Iowa Foreign Language Aptitude Test 
is little better than high-school average or rank. This is the more true since 
neither the correlations for the Iowa test nor those for College Ability 
Rating rise high enough to have any prognostic value. The highest cor- 
relation obtained, that for the Iowa test with the first-quarter marks in 

11 Henmon, op. cit., p. 25. 

2 The Minnesota College Aptitude Test is an intelligence test which is chiefly a vocabu- 
lary test. 

13 The College Ability Rating is the average of a student’s rank in his high-school graduat- 
ing class and his percentile rank on the College Aptitude Test. 
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German, is .491, which, according to Hull," is practically useless in in- 
dividual prognosis, if marks may be taken as a valid measure. For the 
same test, the lowering of the correlation with the second-quarter marks 
in German to .322 is due, in all probability, to the elimination of students 


TABLE V 


ZERO-ORDER CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PREDICTIVE BASES AND CRITERIA FOR BEGINNING 
GERMAN CLASSES, THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Criteria IFLA* | GP* CAT" CAR* 
First-Quarter Marks | .491+ .054 | .3214.065 | .068+.084 | .392+ .073 
| 
Second-Quarter Marks 322 71 } .028+.135 | .052+ .088 .360+ .072 
Final Test | 377+ .081 188+ .072 | 


.060 + .087 .226+ .085 





* In this and succeeding tables, IFLA represents the Iowa Foreign Language Aptitude 
Test; GP, the German Prognosis Test; CAT, College Aptitude Test; and CAR, College 
Aptitude Rating. 


who failed in the first quarter. These results are similar in this respect to 
those obtained by Tharp for the Iowa Foreign Language Aptitude Tests 
in French and Spanish when correlated with first-semester marks in these 
subjects, similar also to Stoddard’s results obtained at the University of 
Iowa. The latter in one instance secured a correlation of .428 with first- 
semester marks in French (N=100) and one of .301 with second-semester 
marks in French (N=92). In another instance, on the other hand, his 
correlations rose as high as .71 (N=79). 

The question arises as to whether the use of the Iowa test in German 
classes, rather than its use in French and Spanish classes, on which the 
above data are based, might account for the low correlations obtained at 
the University of Minnesota. Tharp’s correlations, as mentioned above, 
are so similar to those from the German classes that apparently the differ- 
ence inherent in the language itself is not a factor of importance in an 
attempt to evaluate the predictive character of the Iowa test. 

The correlation between the German Prognosis Test and first-quarter 
marks is similar to those obtained between that test in the high schools 
and the scores on the Columbia Research Bureau German Test, but not 
so high as those with first-semester marks. This similarity is the more 
interesting in so far as the university students ranked much higher in the 
German Prognosis Test than did the high-school pupils. Whereas the range 
is similar for both, there is a great divergence in scores as expressed by the 
median, the percentile ranks, and the standard deviation (as shown in 


“ Hull, Clark L., Aptitude Testing. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co. 
(1928), p. 276. 


“ As reported in Henmon, op. cit., pp. 25-27. 
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Table VI). This is due, in all probability, to the more highly selective 
character of college students. Slight as the predictive value of the German 
Prognosis Test is for high-school classes, it is apparently still slighter for 
college classes. 
TABLE VI 
COMPARISON OF THE SCORES OF THE BEGINNING GERMAN CLASSES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA ON THE GERMAN PROGNOSIS TEST WITH THOSE OF THE THRE! 
HicH ScHOooLs 














aa Excess scores of 
U. of M. Three ae 
: ; the university 
N=84 high schools ’ k 
| students 
Range 12-56 6-53 
Median 40 26 14 
Upper Quartile 46 42 4 
Lower Quartile 34 20 14 
90 Percentile 49 44 5 
10 Percentile 27 13 14 
Standard Deviation 8.96 1t.25 


| 








Contrary to expectations, the poorest correlations obtained in the 
entire experiment are those between the College Aptitude Test rank and 
the various criteria. In all three cases they are too low (.068 to —.060) to 
be of any service even to be included in the multiple coefficients of cor- 
relation. It is of interest to note the similarity of these results to those 
reported by Bohan. His study, also based on data from the University 
of Minnesota, reports correlations of .153, .272, and .199 between percentile 
rank on the College Aptitude Test and first-quarter marks in French, 
Spanish, and German respectively. For the same aptitude test and a com- 
posite of first- and second-quarter marks, he reports the correlations .(41 
for French, .333 for Spanish, and .002 for German.'* None of these cor- 
relations is high enough to justify the use of the College Aptitude Test for 
prognosis in the foreign languages. 

The multiple-correlations secured from the university data, presented 
in Table VII, are somewhat better than those secured from the high-school 
data. The coefficients for the combinations of three factors, i.e., the Iowa 
Foreign Language Aptitude Test plus the German Prognosis Test with 
first-quarter marks (R=.497), and the Iowa Foreign Language Aptitude 
Test plus College Ability Rating with first-quarter marks (R=.505) are 
practically identical. Combining the three factors with first-quarter marks 
raises the multiple-coefficient (R=.518) so slightly as to be negligible. 

The inter-correlations in Table VIII point to the fact that somewhat 
similar activities are measured not only by the Iowa test and College 
Ability Rating, but also by the Iowa test and the German Prognosis Test. 


16 As reported in Henmon, oP. cit., p. 38. 
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{n selecting the final battery of aptitude tests, it is highly important, 
according to Hull, that each test correlate as low as possible with every 
other test in the battery.” The inter-correlations, ranging from .435 to 
.661, are far too high, therefore, to enable one to consider these tests as 


TABLE VII 


SuMMARY OF ZERO-ORDER AND MULTIPLE-CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR DATA FROM 
BEGINNING GERMAN CLASSES, THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 











Correlation First Second | Final 
coefficient* quarter quarter test 
re | 491 322 | 377 
Tis .392 .360 .226 
Ti4 .321 .028 .188 
R23 .505 .378 .379 
Ry 497 .370 .378 
Riss .432 .388 .246 
| 
R034 .518 .432 .397 








* Criteria: X;=1st Quarter, 2nd Quarter, and Final Test 

X2=IFLA 

X3=CAR 

X,=GP 
suitable constituents of such a battery. This does not necessarily lead to 
the conclusion that these predictive factors are useless in a final aptitude 
battery, but rather that, in the particular circumstances in which they 
were used, these tests do not together form an effective measure of aptitude 
in German. 

TABLE VIII 


INTER-CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PREDICTIVE BASES FOR BEGINNING GERMAN CLASSES, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 














IFLA GP 
CAR .661+ .049 .435+ .07 
GP Jolt .05 





Besides the reasons mentioned above for the lowness of the correlations 
derived from the data of this experiment, there are others that apply to 
all studies in prognosis. Many elusive factors inherent in every learning 
Situation cause shrinkage in the correlations to the extent that the latter 
are not an accurate index of prognosis. This is true because of the very 
nature of the school-situations which are the sources of the data of an 


" Hull, op. cit., p. 254. 
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experiment. It is impossible, for example, to secure data for pupils with 
equality in previous foreign language experience, in previous training, in 
study-habits, and so forth. In almost every German class there are some 
who have heard the language spoken and who themselves understand and 
speak it, at least after a fashion. Such pupils are likely to make a poor score 
on a foreign language aptitude test which employs Esperanto as the basis 
for testing language ability and yet may do good work in a German class. 
Contrariwise, they might make a good score in a German Prognosis Test 
and, because of poor study-habits or for other reasons, do poor work in the 
course. It is, furthermore, impossible to guarantee that methods of teach- 
ing, skill in teaching, and content of courses possess equality. Again, 
numerous other factors of scholastic success or failure are almost im- 
possible to analyze: such as interest, motivation, study-habits, time and 
effort expended in study, time spent in working for a living, extra-curricular 
activities of all sorts, various emotional disturbances, and so on. There is 
need, then, to make a careful study of those cases in which there is a wide 
divergence between rank in an aptitude test and rank in scholarship; need, 
too, to supplement the information derived from such a test with sub- 
jective reports on elusive factors of the type mentioned. 

A further difficulty that confronts workers in prognosis in the foreign 
languages is that efforts to predict success have had less favorable results 
in a single subject than they have had in all studies at a given level. Both 
in high school and in college work in general, prognostic bases, with college 
marks as criteria, have produced multiple-correlations as high as the .70’s 
and .80’s; whereas the same bases used to predict success in a single sub- 
ject, such as a foreign language, have yielded much lower multiple-coefti- 
cients. The work of Dean Johnston and Dr. Bohan of the University of 
Minnesota exemplifies this point. Johnston’s combination of College Apti- 
tude Test rank and high-school rank with average college marks produced 
a multiple-correlation of .67 for all students; one of .68 for women alone 
and one of .72 for men alone.'* Bohan’s multiple for the same predictive 
factors with first-quarter marks in French, Spanish, and German, in the 
same institution, are as low as from .153 to .333. The work of Odell and 
other investigators corroborates these results. Thus, while meaningful 
multiples have been produced for certain combinations of prognostic bases 
when it is a question of high-school or college success in general, the same 
prognostic factors have yielded relatively low multiples in individual 
subjects. 

All such coefficients of correlation are spuriously low as a result of the 
lack of complete reliability to be found always in marks. The highest 
corrected coefficient is .62 secured from each of two multiples; that for 
first-quarter marks, Iowa Foreign Language Aptitude Test scores, 4 





18 As reported in Henmon, op. cit., pp. 35-55. 
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German Prognosis Test scores. These, though high enough to be of limited 
value in the prediction of success in individual cases, are yet high enough 
for a very serviceable comparison of groups. 
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Ten Commandments and One More in Modern 
, . ryY . 
Foreign Language leaching 


By Harry Kurz 


University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 


YXOMEHOW the mere mention of commandments has a circumscribing 
influence, as if liberty of action were at once encroached upon. Accord- 
ingly my disquisition should have no appeal in an age when the original ten 
of Moses are so easily discarded. Someone recently had the idea of submit- 
ting these tenets of Hebrew law to critical appraisal with a view to rear- 
rangement in the order of importance. ‘‘Thou shalt not kill,”’ which was 
considerately given lower rank in the early days, now rises in popular esti- 
mation to first. And no Chicago people were asked about it either. Keeping 
the Sabbath has now sunk correspondingly to the very last place. Even as 
they are, ten commandments seem a great many to keep in a time of such 
varied opportunities for evasion. 

I do not flatter myself that any linguistic decalogue that I might com- 
pose would have serious value. Certainly the example of the Mosaic tablets 
is too discouraging. Nor have I the advantage of Mt. Sinai with its accom- 
paniment of thunders. What I offer is given humbly, more in a spirit of 
suggestion. Let us therefore substitute for the word “commandments” ten 
bits of advice or entreaty. The only authority I can summon to my aid in 
their pronouncement is that of long experience and observation. 

Before I enumerate my entreaties I want to discuss three points which 
will serve as the necessary background and which in themselves overshadow 
and permeate anything I may lay down. In fact I could consider my mes- 
sage fairly delivered after announcing these three matters, for in my sub- 
division into the traditional decalogue you will see merely these three sub- 
stances in various combinations. 

The first of my precious transmutable elements is common sense. You 
can see why I change commandments into entreaties, for this substance is 
uncommandable. Essentially the process of teaching a modern foreign 
language in high school should resolve itself into a dual relationship between 
a teacher and pupils, based on common sense. The older I get the more | 
realize that a good teacher is distinguished by his possession and application 
of this quality. Mr. E. H. Babbit said this forty years ago. He defined 
common sense in teaching as involving the following procedure: ‘Be sure 
you know what is in your pupil’s mind and just what more you wish him to 
know or be able to do, and then proceed step by step, in the most natural 
manner, along the lines of least resistance, to get his mind to work to acquire 
the desired facts or habits.’ Isn’t it wonderful to have someone reduce com- 
plicated school-processes to such obvious simplicity? 

I now deliver the next glittering element, to me less common than com- 
mon sense, since everybody admits he has plenty of that. This rare element 
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is ability to work. You know the Mosaic tenet—six days shall ye work. It 
has often seemed to me that in the world’s interpretation and application 
of this order, which in our present bewilderment has degenerated to a mere 
five days, the emphasis has generally been placed on the days and not on 
the work. Iam writing with deep feeling when I exalt this particular ability. 
For just as faith, hope, and charity are depicted as the essential virtues 
with the greatest of these—charity, so will you see that no matter how I 
enumerate my entreaties, I shall be unable to disguise my conviction that 
they all depend on the teacher acquiring and developing the ability to 
work, 

It was Sacha Guitry who said that work partakes always of divinity. A 
man may be funny when he’s eating, grotesque when he’s making love, 
annoying when he’s asleep, but when he is at his work he is never comic. 
It seems to me that work has the essence of the divine in it, whether it 
consists of turning a lathe or creating a poem. It is made possible by that 
same energy which drives the spheres. Work which I here celebrate as 
the greatest of all commandments seems to me the channel through which 
we express the best in us. When I visit a classroom where the teacher is 
instinct with this glory—where her preparation and her self-discipiine show 
the full obedience to this commandment, I pause in reverence as at the 
portal of a cathedral. In such a class I feel conscious that that teacher in- 
carnates that elemental force which is at the basis of all creative effort and 
which in its fullest expression enhances the dignity and majesty of what we 
do with our students. 

I have paid my tribute to the importance of common sense and the 
ability to work. But there remains another element that goes into the alloy 
of teaching. It will never do to discuss the equipment, mental and spiritual, 
of a teacher, and omit this third precious power. I refer to the ability to 
command work from others. Certainly much emphasis has been placed in 
pedagogic discussion on this or that process for the teacher, but not enough 
on that precious power that enables her to assign students definite tasks 
and then leads her to know clearly whether the work has been done. In 
fact, I should place this power as first among the principles for stimulating 
interest in language study. I should insist that interest comes when the rule 
is work, not shirk. And on this basis alone your prophet would exercise 
judgment among methods and among teachers. 

The use of devices for interest connected with foreign material should 
hot interfere with the regular plan of work assigned for the period. I may 
be entirely old-fashioned or perhaps startlingly new in the assertion that 
everything we do in our classroom should have at least as its ultimate pur- 
pose to command mental effort on the part of the pupil. This alone sets 
devices apart and marks them as helpful or as mere pastime. Too much 
emphasis can be placed on the external objective stimulus to arouse inter- 
€st, not enough perhaps on the native interest awakened by the simple 
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process of demanding work. In the end, the teacher’s safest device is that 
in which he obtains from his students a maximum of response in tasks 
definitely set. To do this and to know clearly, even in large classes, whether 
the work has been done remains still on the whole a basic process in educa- 
tion. I think it is in the daily recitation of our students and in our keeping 
the pulse of their progress or failure that most of us lack a patented method, 
Yet it is not so hard even under the trying circumstances under which 
many of us teach. If the speaker, like the prophets of old, might gird up his 
loins and cry aloud a few truths, he would place this uncanny ability to 
realize what the students know at a given time and to command work in 
proportion, among the first devices for stimulating and continuing an in- 
terest in language study. 

I have proclaimed my homage to common sense, to the ability to work 
and to command work. These are my background—my Mt. Sinai. From 
their eminence and within their shadow, I proceed to elaborate my ten 
suggestions—exhortations—entreaties. As I have already confessed, they 
are variations or patterns rewoven from what has gone before. They refer 
entirely to the earnest conduct of the class recitation: 

1. Thou shalt make every student recite every day. 

2. Thou shalt make thy questions shorter and distribute them more 
frequently to the unworthy of thy flock. 

3. Thou shalt demand written home-work for every lesson as an evi- 
dence of individual effort. 

4. Thou mayest spare thy strength in the marking of these by having 
them corrected in class, but thou shalt collect them and check them off 
on the rolls. 

5. Thou shalt refrain from personal eloquence in the classroom. 

6. Remember that the strained silence of pupils thinking is worth more 
than volubility, thine or theirs. 

7. Thou shalt plan thy hour and mark thy pages beforehand, so that 
never, no never, shalt thou ask thy sheep on what page they stopped grazing 
the last time. 

8. Thou shalt have thy watch before thee to guide thee in the passing 
of time and to guard thee from over-stressing one thing at the cost of 
another. So shalt thou finish the assignment and never have the ignominy 
of covering less than what was imposed upon the fold. 

9. Thou shalt watch thy pupils’ thoughts as reflected in their faces and 
hurl the thunder of a question where it may be necessary to recall the 
straying. 

10. And last, so shalt thou prosper and discover the best devices in 
language teaching in the measure that thou wilt insist upon work and get it. 

If you wish to please me very much you will take up each of these 
entreaties and consider it in the light of your experience. Accept or reject 
according to the conditions under which you teach. I think there will still 
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remain the fact that this decalogue is practical, involves no unusual ca- 
pacities in order to be obeyed, and insures a quick and energetic procedure 
during the recitation. In the long run the interest aroused by the working 
principles on which my tenets are based will be abiding and fruitful. I 
am sure I am facing in the direction of the promised land when I see 
merely in constant effort, in steady discipline, in plain work before and 
after the classroom, the justification for all we do. 

I am glad at this point to fall back for support on such a high-priest 
as President Butler of Columbia University. He said some years ago: 


For various reasons which need not be gone into here, in 1890 there began to be an increasingly 
sympathetic response to the doctrine which had for some time been preached, that no youth 
should be asked to follow any course of study that he did not like, and that was not of his own 
choosing. His tastes and early capacities, or perhaps his whims, were to take the place of hu- 
man experience and the general interest in determining how he should spend his time while 
in the process of formal education. Until 1890 the ruling notion in American education was that 
there existed such a thing as general discipline, general knowledge, and general capacity, all 
of which should be developed and made the most of by co-operation between the home and the 
school. As a result of a few hopelessly superficial and irrelevant experiments, it was one day 
announced from various psychological laboratories that there was no such thing as general 
discipline and general capacity, but that all disciplines were particular and that all capacities 
were specific. The arrant nonsense of this and the flat contradiction given it by human observa- 
tion and human experience went for nothing, and this new notion rapidly spread abroad among 
the homes and schools of the United States, both to the undoing of the effectiveness of our 
American education and to the spread of a spirit which makes for lawlessness. . . . The 
platitude-makers tell us sometimes that education is life; take either horn of the dilemma, and 
the sort of education to which we are now subjecting our youth is too often a training in the 
spirit of lawlessness. No person can be called educated who will not do effectively something 
that he does not wish to do at the time when it ought to be done. 


Although the dread words ‘‘formal discipline’ have not been mentioned 
here, I am sure older teachers recognize that this outlawed theory has 
been recently sneaking back like an unwelcome relative. I wish I could 
persuade the members of our family to extend a cordial prodigal’s welcome 
to it and to offer this discarded shabby doctrine the keys of our citadel 
and the full freedom of our habitat. 

President Butler’s words stir me. I vision serried ranks of students with 
minds well stocked and with habits attuned to serious effort, all the result 
of studying—let us say, any foreign language, or mathematics. I confess I 
am frequently impressed by the willingness shown by such classes as I 
mention to do more than the so-called usual assignment. A new idea, a 
freshened purpose, seems to be born of the labor itself, a purpose which 
transcends the “‘older’’ aims of merely speaking or reading a foreign lan- 
guage. It seems to me that the very nature of our mission requires us to 
seek to accomplish more than the communication of a practical ability or 
the development of a type of facility. If we are educating, we are looking 
beyond the immediate knowledge in question and thinking of habits and 
character. I cannot see thirty young people before me in a classroom with 
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minds like funnels ready to be poured into. I behold instead thirty forming 
personalities interacting with mine. I see young people with whom teaching 
becomes an association based on personality and comradeship. In the hig! 
school, comradeship would shade off into leadership. 

It seems fitting here to end this essay with an all-embracing comma: 
ment for the teacher himself. I cannot agree with that type of pedagogu 
that says teaching is of a subject—for I believe teaching is of the spirit 


+ 


It seems to me a force as elemental as fire, and as contagious. To teac! 
language as a practical acquirement seems to aim at efficiency, and I hav 
always felt that efficiency is a by-preduct of education, not the object. | 
can have but little sympathy with the vocational outlook in high-sch: 
education, nor for that matter in the college. 

For me, the early period of a youth’s intellectual growth is too preci 
to waste on what is purely practical. Much better, by the discipline of 
study, to train that most important mastery which practically decides the 
outcome of a life—namely the mastery of oneself. Not to be subject to 
moods—not to work when one feels like it, but to force one’s mind to serve 
one’s will. When questioned as to the results of my teaching, I should be 
proud to say, as I can say, that this year one lad who is to be a farmer 
when he graduates and who is pretty weak in French has learned how t 
peg away for three hours at a stretch on that execrable subject. I think 
of this young football man as one of my best accomplishments. He quit 
overshadows the brilliant student with whom I have also had the privilege 
of contact or the untrammeled radical whose violent flashes have ojte! 
given me a new point of view in my literary courses. 

I hope you will feel that in my old-fashioned preachment of work an 
steady discipline for both teacher and student, I am not robbing the con- 
tact of teaching of its elements of joy, or its thrill of adventure. It is n 
by the devious processes of device or method that, in my opinion, the truest 
contacts can be forged. It is only by impact of character upon character 
that the real work of education can be carried on. That school is not edu- 
cating where numbers and other. conditions prevent this impact. That 
teacher is not teaching who, from the fatigue of bridge-parties or becaus 
of absorption in personal ambition, is made unable to build into the young 
people in her charge the rudiments of character. I do not attribute an 
particular virtue to the subject. I believe in language study as a wonderful 
vehicle for the highest values. But history or science can do as well in the 
hands of the true teacher. Therefore, I say, look first and see who you are. 
Let there be commandments to guide, but let those who carry them out bi 
high in spirit and great in inspiration. James Allen expresses what it is i” 
my mind to say: “‘As you think, you travel; and as you love, you attract. 
You are today where your thoughts have brought you; you will be to- 
morrow where your thoughts take you. You cannot escape the result ol 
your thoughts, but you can endure and learn, can accept and be glad. You 
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will realize the vision (not the idle wish) of your heart, be it base or beauti- 
ful, or a mixture of both, for you will always gravitate toward that which 
you secretly, most love. Into your hands will be placed the exact results 
of your thoughts; you will receive that which you earn; no more, no less. 
Whatever your present environment may be, you will fall, remain, or rise 
with your thoughts, your vision, your ideal. You will become as small as 
your controlling desire; as great as your dominant aspiration.” 

I have made my entreaties. Nothing more apt comes to me to con- 
clude with than Arthur Guiterman’s poem on Education—familiar, no 
doubt, yet a never-failing source of inspiration. You will pardon me if I 
repeat it here where it expresses so perfectly the things I have been saying 
so imperfectly—when it sums up in rhythm of old commandments, the 
truth that the teacher is the supreme instrument in one of the greatest of 
human relationships: 

EDUCATION 


Mark Hopkins sat on one end of a log 
And a farm boy sat on the other. 
Mark Hopkins came as a pedagogue 
And taught as an elder brother. 
I don’t care what Mark Hopkins taught, 
If his Latin was small and his Greek was naught, 
For the farmer boy he thought, thought he, 
All through lecture time and quiz, 
“The kind of a man I mean to be 
Is the kind of a man Mark Hopkins is.” 
Theology, languages, medicine, law, 
Are peacock feathers to deck a daw; 
If the boys who come from your spendid schools 
Are well-trained sharpers or flippant fools, 
You may boast of your age and your ivied walls, 
Your great endowments, your marble halls, 
And all your modern features, 
Your vast curriculum’s scope and reach 
And the multifarious things you teach— 
But how about your teachers? 
Are they men who can stand in a father’s place, 
Who are paid, best paid, by the ardent face 
When boyhood gives, as boyhood can, 
Its love and faith to a fine true man? 
No printed work, our spoken plea 
Can teach young hearts what men should be, 
Not all the books on all the shelves 
But what the teachers are themselves. 
For Education is, Making Men; 
So it is now, so was it when 
Mark Hopkins sat on one end of a log 
And James Garfield sat on the other. 




















° Methodology ° 


Department conducted by James B. Tharp, Assistant Managing Editor 


EXPERIMENTATION 


Christian Schuster, Jr. reports an experiment in reading method with 
beginning classes in German at Temple University, Philadelphia. ‘The 
primary aim of my experiment is to discover whether students can obtain 
a reading knowledge in German by teaching the essentials of grammar in- 
ductively from the text, and how favorably their reading knowledge com- 
pares with that of those who are taught grammar by the deductive method. 
I think that the first two semesters in German should be devoted to building 
a vocabulary, developing pronunciation, and rapid reading of graded 
material.” 

To bolster up chorus practice in pronunciation, teacher and pupil 
record their voices on aluminum disks which pupils may study at home. 
The Chicago Press graded readers are supplemented by Kullmer-Thelin’s 
“Vocabulary Drill Book.’”? Meeting three hours a week, the classes read 
over five hundred pages during the second semester. The comparison on 
achievement of the two groups is promised later. 

Helen Pease, Spanish teacher at Upper Sandusky, Ohio, is conducting, 
under the writer’s direction, an experiment in method as a candidate for 
the M.A. in Spanish Education at Ohio State University. Two beginning 
classes have been balanced in ability as well as preliminary measurements 
will permit. Under carefully defined specifications for classroom techniques, 
one class is being taught by the “‘Direct-Oral”’ method, using a book de- 
signed for that purpose, while the other is being taught by the “Direct- 
Reading” method from a book written for that purpose. Identical measure- 
ments given throughout the year to both groups should give some informa- 
tion on the effect of the method. 

In response to the writer’s offer in the report of the second Annual 
Research Survey, printed in the October, 1935 Journal, Mary F. Holland, 
Spanish teacher in Morgan Park High School, Chicago, writes asking to be 
directed in experimentation in reading, methods, or foreign contacts. ke-ords 
in the newly inaugurated “clearing-house of research” show at present 18 
22, and 6 (respectively) entries in these categories of research, giving places, 
names of workers, and problems studied, as reported on the first two sul- 
veys. This information is being placed at Miss Holland’s disposal. 


CURRICULUM REVISION 


(We are indebted for the following item to Foreign Language News, 
vil, 1, October, 1935, published by Henry Holt and Company.) 
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Liberalized Curriculum Adopted for All High Schools of New York City 


New regulations for High School graduation were announced in June by the Board of 
Superindendents of New York City Schools. Mathematics, science, and foreign languages, 
traditional stumbling blocks for slow students, were dropped from the list of subjects required 
for graduation in High Schools. 

Hereafter High School students may choose the liberalized curriculum, receiving a “‘Gen- 
eral” diploma at the end of four years, or may pursue the regular course of study to receive 
the ““Academic’”’ diploma. 

Students selecting the ‘‘General”’ course will naturally find themselves ineligible for col- 
lege entrance in accredited institutions of higher learning. Since more than fifty per cent of 
High School graduates in New York City, according to the New York Times, continue their 
academic careers in colleges and universities, it is not expected that the new ruling will greatly 
affect the present order of things. 

However, dissatisfaction felt by many educators with the new regulation was expressed 
by Dr. John R. Tildsley, Assistant Superintendent of Schools in the High School division, who 
characterized the general course as ‘‘a refuge for lame ducks.”’ Dr. Tildsley, as quoted by the 
New York Times, summed up the situation briefly as follows: “Some science or some mathe- 
matics or some foreign language is essential to a rounded education and students who are 
are permitted to graduate without any of these three great branches of knowledge are, I think, 
getting a pretty poor type of education.” 

It is believed that teachers of Modern Languages throughout the country will whole- 
heartedly approve the stand made by Dr. Tildsley. 

Margie Burks, Department of Spanish, Florida State College for 
Women, Tallahassee, reports an imminent revision in the college curricu- 
lum. She asks the ‘‘clearing-house”’ for information on “who and where 
tests are being made for reading”’ and for the names of colleges reporting 
curricular changes in ten of the categories indicated in Table III of the 
Research Survey (Modern Language Journal, October, 1935). 

A similar request comes from Margie C. Morris, Mississippi State 
College for Women, Columbus, asking news of experimentation in courses 
lor rapid reading in French and Spanish. 

Baltimore schools have begun a comprehensive study of curricula, 
writes Marguerite Zouck, Vice-Principal of the Eastern High School. As a 
background for changes that may be made, a survey of social and economic 
trends in our present-day life is now under way. For the year (or longer) a 
committee of 150 teachers and administrators, formed into eight sub-com- 
mittees. will study the following topics: 

A. Social: (1) The Function and Scope of Education in a Social Democracy; (2) Evolu- 
ion in a Social Democracy; (3) The Family in Present-Day Life; (4) The Government in 
Relation to Social Welfare. 


B. Economic: (5) The Effect of Technological Development Upon Society; (6) The Con- 
servation of Natural Resources. 


C. Political: (7) International Problems and Their Import; (8) Disrespect for and Atti- 
tude towards Authority (as represented in laws, customs, customs and traditions). 

Miss Zouck, chairman of the senior high-school committee for French, 
hopes to receive through the “clearing-house”’ reports of other schools 


Studying similar problems and promises to share her results in a like man- 
ner, 
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Miss Zouck writes: ‘‘I am certainly interested in the survey your com- 
mittee has made so far, as reported in the Journal. The pessimist you quote 
is present, but certainly not typical. Most of us quite agree with vou that 
we are trying constantly to improve our product; it’s dead serious bus- 
iness.”’ 

DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 

The assistant managing editor in charge of this department is collabora- 
ting in preparing the program for the panel discussion at St. Louis, Feb- 
ruary 24, in the new section of the Department of Superintendence for 
Foreign Language Supervisors and Directors of Instruction on the ques- 
tion, “‘What is the place of foreign language study in an integrated second- 
ary school program?” Wide publicity is being given the meeting in the hope 
of attracting a large attendance of school administrators. The high-lights 
of the proceedings will be reported in the pages of the Modern Language 
Journal. The program was published in the January Journal. 


ABSTRACTS 
FRENCH 
French Review. November, 1935. Wood, Toy: ‘“‘Vocabulary of Most Com- 
mon Automotive Terms.”’ 


In an attempt to help French teachers keep abreast of the times, Mr. Wood presents 
some 250 expressions, to be of service if one wished to write in French: ‘‘He bought a rumble 
seat roadster equipped with a set of Goodyear non-skid balloon tires.’’ In this connect Nl 
should remember a similar list of golf and bridge terms, published by William Leonard 
Schwartz in the French Review, v1, 318-322 (March, 1933). If someone now would prepare a 
general sports list, perhaps we could write of our national college sport: ‘After being penalized 
fifteen yards, they came out of the huddle in a wing-back formation, snapped the ball, and with 
a combination forward-lateral pass and excellent interference, went over for a touchdown 
Jones converted the extra point.”’ 

Alfred I. Roehm, George Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee, writes of recent develop 
ments in French-American pupil correspondence, giving valuable suggestions to teachers 

Mme. Vidon-Varney’s Phonétiqgue column is given over to the first half of an article 
describing the “Institut de Phonétique et le Musée de la Parole de l'Université de Paris” by 
the director thereof, P. Fouché, Professeur a la Sorbonne. 

J. B.T. 


GERMAN 


The German Quarterly, vit, 4, (November, 1935). 


Fred L. Fehling writes an article entitled “One-Dimensional Reading”’ in which, althot 
he admits that no one method can deal with all the phases of language, yet he feels that t 
silent reading method is particularly weak in contacting anything other than the silent reading 
objective itself. Reading aloud in class, on the part of both student and instructor, conversé 
tion, and the choice of good literature as texts will, he believes, do much to give better results 

“Our Foremost Problem” seems to O. S. Fleissner to be the arousing of interest. This }§ 
the foremost problem for all teachers, but is of particular interest to the modern language 
teacher. The mind is not an instrument to be sharpened, but a delicate activity, responsive 
to stimulus. What stimulus then can we find, particularly in the beginning classes? Professor 
Fleissner finds that the easy reading texts do not arouse interest, while the interesting texts 
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are too difficult. Poetry and songs, however, serve admirably at this point, for they are living 
and emotional, and provide a condensation in a few lines of the essence of human life. 

In an article “‘Vom Fremdwort im deutschen Unterricht,’’ Theodore Schreiber sounds a 
clarion call to German teachers to avoid the forcign word in the German classroom. His most 
telling point is that while we generally speak about once a semester to our students about the 
mysterious ‘“‘Sprachgefiihl,”’ we could really instill something of it by using genuine German 
words which carry a German concept. 

Professor Charles H. Handschin of Miami University discusses a course in German Civ- 
ilization which he has developed over many years. The course is conducted entirely in English, 
being chiefly for the benefit of students who take but two years of German and wish to know 
something of Germany as a whole. One-fourth of the time is devoted to German history and 
institutions, and the rest to German literature and thought. He concludes with portions of 
his outlines, and promises, if there is a demand for it, to publish his complete syllabus and 
outlines. 


Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht, xxvut, 7 (November, 1935). 


Some possibilities for using the new Sprach-Brockhaus in classroom work are discussed 
by Eugen Hartmuth Mueller. As the suggestions have for the most part not actually been tried, 
he expresses the hope that an occasional teacher may attempt the experiment and report his 
results 


C. K. SCHEIFLEY 


EDUCATION 


Bulletin of High Points, May, 1935. Eaton, Helen, ‘“‘Report on General 
Language Experiment No. 1, George Washington High School.” 


The George Washington High School, New York City, is carrying on an experiment in 
language learning with three groups of students: Group 1, the General Language group; 
Group 2, the first control group of superior ability; Group 3, the second group of about equal 
ability to Group 1. 

Two objective tests in English vocabulary (Thorndike’s Forms A and B), and an objec- 
tive test in French (American Council Beta French Test) were given. 

Results in English show the General Language group still maintaining its superiority 
over the equal group and not lagging far behind the superior group. In French, the General 
Language group is nearly on a level with the control group of equal ability—the former group 
has studied French one term, the latter group for two terms. 

A supplementary experiment was carried out with Group 1 (General Language) and two 
groups of first-term French students studying French as a second foreign language. Results 
show Group 1 slightly lagging in the vocabulary test, but slightly leading in the comprehen- 
sion test. 

Miss Eaton also notes that students failing the General Language course of the term 
February-June, 1934, also failed when taking first-term French. 


Tbid., Wilkins, L. A., “Foreign Language Teaching in a Changing Educa- 
tional World.” 


Wilkins notes the conflicts constantly going on in education. At present stress is being 
placed on the development of the good citizen. Social science, physical science, and business 
Preparation are the leading subjects. He feels that the academic and humanistic side is being 
shoved into the background to make room for things useful, and he makes a plea for their 
Position in education. 


Language is man’s chief medium of expression. Without it science would not have begun, 
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for language is thought itself. Language has important humanistic values, but has not been 
successfully championed in them. 

In language-study there exists many social and international values. A new respect for 
their parents is felt by foreign-born children who study their own language and customs in 
our schools. The thoughts and contributions of other nations are brought us in the study of 
their languages. Language-study is a great step toward internationalism, the inevitable state 
of society in this age. We are constantly in direct contact with other nations through radio, 
telephone, transportation. Our knowledge of their languages influences our business and social 
relations with them. As world citizens our youth should be trained in languages. 

Our teachers are well equipped, and the pupils enjoy the study. Our nation is a focal 
point in international relations. More than ever in history we should know now the thoughts, 
writings, and actions of other language people. 


The Phi Delta Kappan, November, 1935. 


(This journal, the official organ of the professional educational frater- 
nity Phi Delta Kappa, has a monthly circulation of over 10,000 school men 
and administrators. The article is reprinted in its entirety with the permis- 
sion of the editor.) 


PRACTICAL LANGUAGE OBJECTIVES 
By James B. THARP 


“He is flogging a dead horse,” we Americans exclaim on occasion. “Il enfonce une porte 
ouverte,” echo our French friends when they see someone “battering down an open door” with 
particularly useless argument, especially an argument against a point that has been long 
abandoned. 

Some time ago the newspapers carried a five-inch story under the heading, Langua 
Don’t Develop Brain, by Science Service. Under date line at Madison, Wisconsin, the story read: 

“Thousands of students who struggle to master foreign languages and mathematics just 
for the ‘mental training,’ as if these subjects were mental setting-up exercises, may be following 
a false academic ideal. 

“Two educators and psychologists at the University of Wisconsin, Ruth Byrns and Pro- 
fessor V. A. C. Henmon, have checked up on the connection betewen college achievement and 
the learning—or not learning—of foreign languages and mathematics. 

“The facts and figures, reported for educators to ponder, in the journal, School and Sociel 
just issued, lead the investigators to conclude: 

“ “They (foreign languages and mathematics) have probably been valued out of propor- 
tion to their significance for success in college. Their prominence both in the high-school cur 
riculum and in college entrance requirements must be justified on some grounds other than 
mental training, for the facts seem to show that these subjects do not develop a student's 
capacity for successful college work.’ ” 

Knowing V. A. C. Hemmon for one of the best friends of language teaching among Amer- 
ican psychologists, for one who has contributed extensive research and published widely varied 
materials on language teaching, it seems evident that the point of view prescribed here is that 
of the co-author, a graduate student who is here reporting his thesis, and that it is not neces 
sarily the point of view of Mr. Henmon. The thesis is doubtless worth being the quietus for 
the dead horse, but educators should know that the “mental discipline” horse has long bee™ 
dead for language teachers. True, there may be remote corners where the good old days are 
still glorified, but in the main foreign language teachers can lay claim to being as progressi'* 
a group as any now serving the schools. ? 

In the first place they know more about themselves and their work. Close on the heels o! 
the Classical Investigation of 1925 came the Modern Foreign Language Study of 1925-28, 
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resulting in an eighteen-volume report of which Professor Henmon authored two. Foreign 
language teachers have antedated by some years in the study of valid objectives the social 
science teachers who are just now beginning to report. Consequently, if they claim that their 
objectives have become social-minded, they cannot be accused of climbing aboard the band- 
wagon in the present vogue of the social studies. 

A few years ago a group of prominent educators promulgated the following objectives for 
secondary education: 

1. ‘To foster and encourage the development of an ever-expanding social outlook on life 
by means of an environment which provides constant opportunity for intelligent response to a 
widening area of vitally shared interests. 

“The social heritage in its various forms should be used as a means for the securing of 
deeper social insight and not as the source of ready-made solutions for social problems. 

2. “The discovery of prsonal intellectual and aesthetic interests and the development of 
these interests in the direction of scientifically organized knowledge and standards of judg- 
ment with reference to truth and value. 

3. “The exploration and development of worthy practical interests, aptitudes and needs, 
such as those pertaining to health and vocation, designed primarily to meet the practical 
problems of life.” 

Dismissing the practical objective as being valid only to the few long-time specialists who 
reach a high degree of skill (mostly teachers), language teachers are now giving most attention 
to the social objective. Having always claimed it for an objective as an intangible by-product, 
they are now finding means to make it valid intrinsically. For themselves they have set an 
objective emerging from the first general objective stated above: 

“Foreign language study should contribute to the rich interpretation of race experience, 
and to a broadening of the social outlook and an integration of world interests through intel- 
ligent comprehension of and respect for varying human customs in an environment extended 
beyond national bounds.” For the underprivileged—in mental equipment and in pressure of 
time—it may be admitted that some of this may be done without studying foreign languages, 
but foreign language study is recognized as an enrichment socially and aesthetically to the 
social studies that cannot be gained in any other way if the program is not to remain merely 
national or provincial. Knowing that the greatest ultimate return may come from personal 
contacts with the thoughts of the foreign mind, teachers are moving to achieve, even in a two- 
year high-school course in foreign-language study, an ability to read foreign books, journals, 
newspapers and to understand the radio and talking picture far beyond the old days of mental 
gymnastics with declensions and conjugations. 

Thinking school administrators, in these depression days of retrenching against frills 
and fancies, have not let themselves be stampeded into removing all aesthetics and enrich- 
ment from the school program. They know that ‘man does not live by bread alone.”’ More- 
over they are not teaching music to make Rachmaninoffs, and they do not expect a Whistler, 
or even a cartoonist, from each art student. An old dough-boy is immediately drawn to another 
veteran; the E-flat cornetist of the village band feels himself a colleague of the virtuoso: “they 
both speak the same language,” we say. We really mean that here exists some social integra- 
tion. 

Educational philosophers like Dewey and Bode feel that it is not so much a question of 
subject-matter as it is a training for ability to think that should guide our curriculum building. 
So language teachers are saying: 

“Foreign language study should contribute to a liberation of intelligence and to a promo- 
ton of the efficiency of thought by an increase in the store of meanings and an enrichment of 
concepts as conveyed by language.’ 

Since words are the medium of thinking—and thinking is just another way of living in 
the abstract—it seems obvious that he thinks best and quickest who has the most and richest 
meanings. It is also obvious that language enrichment goes beyond the limits of any vernacu- 
lar. If to this enrichment of language could be added extensive practice in the technique of 
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thinking in the very medium of thinking, the time would be considered well spent by every 
educator. Language teachers are now devising courses and procedures utilizing problem- 
solving approaches that make language study (in the words of Dewey) “‘a continuous con 
nected activity from the doing of which learning results.” 

All of this should be news, and it does not “‘flog a dead horse.” Among a body of educators 
research must be forward-looking, and the leadership must be fair-minded and optimisti: 





° Meetings ° 


NEW JERSEY MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


The New Jersey Modern Language Teachers Association met on Saturday, November 
9, 1935, at the Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City, with President Rhoda A. Lippincott in the chair 
After a business meeting, the following program was presented: ‘‘A Professional Outlook for 
Modern Language Teachers,’’ Miss Margaret B. Holz, Head of the Foreign Language Depart- 
ment, New Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair; ‘Present Literary Tendencies,”’ Pro 
fessor Giuseppe Prezzolini, Director of the Casa Italiana, Columbia University, New York 
City; ‘‘An Interpretation of Le Passant (by Francois Coppée),” Dr. Mario Badillo, Director 
of the Toy Theatre, Atlantic City, and Mrs. Estelle Newman Lichtenstein, Teacher of French, 





Pleasantville High School; ‘‘Europe: Decline or Rise,’’ Dr. Hans Kohn, Professor of Modern 
History, Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts; ‘‘New Material for a New Generation 
of Students” (discussion). 

The following officers were elected for 1935-36: President: Anthony Caliandro, Montclair 
High School; Vice-President: Adolf Hauck, Plainfield High School; Secretary: Miss Helen 
Bossidy, Lincoln School, Jersey City; Treasurer: Mrs. Florence Borden, Rahway High School; 
Wember of Executive Committee: William Milwitsky, West Side High School, Newark 

MILDRED MENHINICK, Secretar) 





2 Notes and News ° 
TEACHER-TRAINING 
The following resolution was adopted unanimously by the Modern 
Language Association of America at its annual meeting in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on December 31, 1935: 


The Modern Language Association of America regrets the lack of opportunity afforded 
young men and women with university training to pursue careers as teachers in the high 
schools of the country. Properly organized training, which co-ordinates the student’s knowl- 
edge of his field with mastery of the technique of presentation, furnishes better preparation 
for teaching than work directed by schools and departments of Education. The Association, 
as an organized body of teachers, protests that, since teaching is an art and not a science, and 
since practical experience is preferable to theory, the training of teachers should be in the 
hands of those who combine mastery of subject and method. 

















NOTES AND NEWS 
RADIO AND A WORLD LANGUAGE 


(Radio Address delivered on October 12, 1935, in Brussels, by The Honorable 
Dave Hennen Morris American Ambassador to Belgium) 


\s Ambassador of the United States of America to Belgium, I am happy to send greetings 
on this anniversary, Columbus Day. At this moment all nations can hear my voice,—yes! 

it will it be understood? 

Here I am in lovely Brussels, using the most wonderful instrument ever invented to make 
possible the bringing of all men into immediate spiritual contact with each other. But in har- 
nessing electric waves to do my bidding, I am using a form of speech dating back through the 
centuries. What a contrast! Before me is a marvelous instrument of communications, new in 
every detail and thoroughly thought out. Through it I transmit a language, old and not 
consciously constructed. Like all national languages, it is a product of emotions and the store- 

ise of local traditions. It is beautiful indeed to those who understand its inconsistencies and 
love its local associations. But it is not a scientific product designed advisedly to overcome the 
barriers of speech which still separate and annoy men of different mother tongues when they 
seek direct interchange of ideas. The radio overcomes space and transcends national bound- 
aries, but language barriers nullify its highest possible usefulness. The radio is essentially 
international, so it needs an international language, one simple in structure, precise, easy to 
learn, and free from hidden prejudices and misunderstanding in the meanings of its words. 
{nd so this language cannot be a national language. It must not be the language of one nation 
for use by all nations, but it must be a new product, a scientific invention for the use of all 
men, a linguistic instrument for mankind. 

There must be co-ordinated effort to achieve the desired result: the scientist to direct, 
the schoolmaster to teach, and all men to use this constructed language, the basis for which 
already exists. Let there be a new, unselfish co-ordination of effort by all, so that each may 
contribute of his best to a common solution of this world problem. We need a language worthy 
to match the radio and to bring it to new efficiency, so that men’s thoughts may be communi- 


+ 


ted even as this instrument sends the sounds of their voices throughout the world. 


Today we celebrate the discovery of America. This is an anniversary day. Let us also 
make it an inauguration day, a day on which is born a determination so to voice the demand 
for a constructed world language that the governments of all civilized nations will heed and 


t 


take action, a determination that there shall be taught in the schools of each country, not only 


+} 


he beloved mother tongue to express, as it alone can, the soul of its people—a thousand 
ethnic languages, if you will—but at the same time a simply constructed secondary language, 
one world language for all, for direct communication among all mankind. What greater honor 


ld be paid to Columbus than thus to use this day? 


cou 


CURRICULUM OFFERINGS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Excerpts from ““A Critical Study of Curriculum Offerings in Over 550 Accredited High 
Schools in Illinois Outside Chicago, for the Years 1932-33, 1933-34, and 1934-35,” by I. A. 
Clement and A. W. Clevenger, University of Illinois, The North Central Association Quarterly, 
October, 1935, x, 207-218.) 


Factual conditions.—In one respect, the foreign language situation, as shown in the table,* 
indicates no irregularity. For, whenever Latin or German or French or Spanish is offered in 
any of the schools of the four-sized groups in question they appear uniformly for one unit of 
credit. Taking all of the schools involved into account, Latin is by far the most widely repre- 
sented among the foreign language offerings. Approximately from 90 to 100 per cent of all of 
the schools offer Latin I and II. And in the case of a number of the larger schools fully 100 
per cent offer both Latin I and II. Much above the 50 per cent of the larger schools offered 
Latin III during 1934-35. 


* Not reprinted here. 
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German III is offered very little in the schools except in those having 1000 enrollments 
or over, and then to the extent of about 25 per cent of the schools. On the other hand, German 
I and II were offered in from one-fifth to one-half of the schools having enrollments of 500 
and above, during 1934-35. Next to Latin, French is the most widely offered foreign language. 
It is widely represented in all-sized groups of schools. In the schools of 100 enrollments and 
fewer, a little less than 10 per cent offer both French I and II, and in the schools of from 101 
to 250 over one-fifth offer it. Then in the schools with enrollments of 250 and over, much 
over 50 per cent offer two years. Spanish I and IJ are offered in a comparatively small number 
of the smaller schools of 250 enrollments and under. In the two larger groups of schools, the 
frequency of offerings increases in a range of from 25 to 80 per cent or more of the schools. 

Certain reasons, of course, can be given for the practice of offering Latin in the schools 
with a greater frequency than in case of any of the other foreign languages. Also, certain rea- 
sons can be given accounting for the variation of the offerings of the other foreign languages 
from time to time. Certain pertinent queries arise in one’s mind when observing the foreign 
language tabulations. For example, why should any one foreign language continue to be 
represented so much more widely than any other one in the high school offerings? Are we not 
far enough along in our educational thinking to grant that at least several of the foreign lan- 
guages ought to be offered with equal frequency, especially in case of high schools having en- 
rollments of 250 or over, to say nothing of the schools having enrollments below this number? 
The same query may be raised here which was raised in the case of English, namely, how far 
does the cataloguing of the foreign languages under such captions as I, II, III, IV connote or 
portray in any way the desirable kind of content that is actually offered? Briefly, the answer 
is, not at all. 

Prescriptions.—In case of foreign languages, the only prescription of any consequence 
occurred in the field of Latin I and II in the two groups of schools having 250 pupils and below. 
And even in these instances it was group I, representing the 200 or more schools with enroll- 
ments of 100 pupils and below, which contained much the largest percentage of prescriptions 
for the years 1932-33, 1933-34, and 1934-35. The percentages for these respective years in 
the case of Latin I were 23.5, 19.13 and 17.7. This means that approximately one-fifth of the 
smaller schools prescribed Latin I and II. The prescriptions in French, German, and Spanish 
were practically negligible. 

Years in which subjects are first offered—Latin I was found to be offered in 65 per cent of 
the schools having enrollments of 100 or below during the freshman year, over 25 per cent in 
the sophomore year, and in less than 10 per cent in the junior year. In the schools with enroll- 
ments of 101 to 250 pupils, 82 per cent offered it in the freshman year, almost 19 per cent in 
the sophomore year, and less than 10 per cent in the junior year. In the schools with enroll- 
ments of 251 to 500, 96 per cent offer it in the freshman year, and less than 5 per cent in the 
sophomore year. In the schools of 501 to 1000 enrollments, 100 per cent offered it in the fresh- 
man year. French I is offered throughout all of the different-sized groups of schools in the 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh grades, as is also true of German I. However, in the smaller schools 
these modern languages are offered to a much smaller degree in the freshman year than is 
true in the case of Latin. In the schools of 250 pupils and fewer about 3 or 4 per cent offer 
French I in the freshman year; in the schools of 251 to 500 pupils, over 10 per cent; and in 
the schools of 500 pupils or more from 40 to 50 per cent. The tendency in the larger schools 
is to offer beginning modern language courses in each of the ninth, tenth, and eleventh grades 
but (in the case of Latin) to restrict the offering in beginning Latin primarily to the ninth 
grade. 

Generalizations and educational implications —(1) Designations of courses offered under 
such labellings as I, II, III, IV give little idea of what the kind of content is that is taught. 
(2) From the manner in which they are usually labeled, it is difficult to detect what consti- 
tutes enriched subject-matter in the different courses and what does not. Supplementary 
outlines and syllabi are now available only in too limited a number of schools. (3) It is often 
impossible to determine at what points useless treadmilling of materials of instruction 
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occurs. (4) In most of the schools Latin is given a larger “right of way’”’ than is true in the case 
of the modern languages. The query persistently arises, Why should not severai of the foreign 
languages be offered more widely and simultaneously, especially in the medium-sized and 
larger schools, rather than predominantly any one foreign language? 


BUFFALO RESOLUTIONS 


(Resolutions adopted at the annual meeting of the Western Zone of the New York State 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers, held on November 1, 1935, at the Chapter House, 
Buffalo, New York.) 


On this, the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the New York State Federation 
of Modern Language Teachers, we wish to express our confidence in the enduring importance 
of modern language teaching. 

Besides the mental discipline and esthetic value it affords, the study of modern languages 
has a much deeper significance. Combining, as it does, a knowledge of past experiences with a 
liberal conception of the present, we are convinced that the teaching of modern languages 
and their literatures is an unusually effective means of promoting an understanding outlook 
on, and an intelligent reaction to, world problems. 

We, therefore, reiterate our belief in the value of language study as a subject of primary 
importance in the field of learning. 

WuHeErEAsS, Dr. William R. Price, Supervisor of the Modern Language Department of 
the State of New York, has retired after twenty-four years of courageous and enthusiastic 
service, and 

WHEREAS, under his direction the teaching of Modern Languages in New York State 
has attained a recognized distinction, therefore be it 

Resolved, that We, the New York State Federation of Modern Language Teachers, do 
hereby express to Dr. Price our appreciation of his unselfish devotion to the cause of modern 
language teaching. 

F.S. Crorts & Co., 41 Union Square, New York, announce that they have made an ar- 
rangement with F. A. Brockhaus for the exclusive agency in the United States for the sale 
of Der Sprach-Brockhaus. The list price of this book is $1.50. 





‘a4 + 
° What Others Say—” 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR TRAVEL 
By WALTER V. KAULFERS 
Stanford University, California 


If space permitted, it would be interesting to follow the various groups of high-school 
boys and girls who in their foreign language classes each year pay a vicarious visit to France, 
Germany, Spain, or Italy. It would be instructive to share with them the growth in apprecia- 
tions, attitudes, and interests which they acquire from their imaginative sojourn abroad. It 
would be particularly enlightening, for example, to accompany them through Paris, viewing 
the magnificent statues, as numerous and as fine as any to be found in the entire region east 
of the Mississippi, nearly two-thirds of them dedicated to poets and writers alone—a fact 
which should amply illustrate the cultural orientation of the French mind. It would be a de- 
light to pause with the group in the Hall of Mirrors of Versailles, where in 1783 the Peace of 
Paris between our country and England was signed; and where in 1871, amid the most regal 
magnificence, the first emperor of Germany was crowned—a fact not without bearing upon 
Franco-German relations of today. 
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It would be instructive to accompany the visitors to Germany, entering via Cologn 
the-Rhine, in whose seven-hundred-year-old cathedral the three Magi kings who bro 
gifts to the Christ-Child are reputedly buried; and it would be enlightening to contact 
them a country with nearly eight and a half times the population per square mile of 
United States: no wonder personal liberties have to be somewhat circumscribed for the con 
mon good. The reason for the rigorous police registration of transients and for the relati 
large number of Jerboten signs, which only a few years ago were the object of ignorant ridik 
in our press, becomes clear. No longer does it seem strange that even waiters have to serv 
three-year apprenticeship, usually without pay, in order to gain employment against the ris 
ing tide of occupational competition. No wonder that waiters are addressed as Herr Ober 
Waiter) in Germany, and that they possess the dignity of people who have invested son 
of themselves in their occupations, and who regard their calling not as a “‘job,”’ but as a 
work. 

It would be equally profitable to visit with the group in Italy, the land of Dante, Bo 
caccio, and Petrarca, to stroll with them through the Holy City, to tarry in the cathedra 
where Charlemagne was crowned, to linger amid the ruins of Pompeii, or to pause in spirit 
on the spot where in 1849 Garibaldi inspired his motley array of troops with the immortal 
challenge: “I offer neither pay, nor quarters, nor provisions. . . . I offer hunger, thirst, for 
marches, battles, and death. Let him who loves his country in his heart, and not with his 
only, follow me!” 

Sharing these visits with them, we should realize that such educative experiences are 
especially valuable to the less fortunate of our youth for whom the opportunity of actual resi 
dence abroad is altogether too rare. Among those who haveanalyzed foreign language oflerings 
in terms of the social and intellectual needs of the present generation rather than in terms 
college entrance requirements, the provision of an effective substitute for travel and cult 
study abroad has long been conceived as the peculiar role of the foreign languages in secondar 
education. The foreign language rather than the vernacular is favored as the language « 
course largely for three reasons. First, it lends an atmosphere of reality to the program adn 
rably suited to student interest, thus enriching the offering much as a knowledge of a | 


tongue contributes to greater satisfactions, to more intimate acquaintances, and to a wider 
range of experiences and appreciations during a visit abroad; for the insights which the st 
dent gains through working with the language are not without emotional bearing upon his 
appreciation of a foreign people and their culture. Among other things, it increases his int 


est in foreign names, words, and expressions occurring in English, and his respect for 
speech of foreigners as cultural media of communication rather than as inferior lingos. In 
deed, in localities where courses on foreign cultures have been offered in English only, the en 
rollment has often been too small to justify the work, so deeply rooted is popular interest in 
languages themselves, even in communities where a foreign tongue is seldom heard outs 

the school. And those who have completed courses of this nature have usually acquired as 
one of the most significant outcomes of the programa realization of the inadequacy of the 
offering, and an active desire to contact the material more directly through the language of 
the people. As a matter of fact, if the widespread enrollment in foreign language classes in 


j } 


evening schools, commercial colleges, and high schools—where foreign language study 1s 


r 


purely voluntary—can be considered at all significant, it would seem that the regard for 


tron- 


modern languages as fields of cultural interest is as great as the interests in music, art, astron 
omy, dramatics, or any of the elective studies. 

Secondly, the foreign tongue rather than the vernacular is preferred as the medium of 
instruction because even a very limited command of a foreign tongue is of value in broadening 
the range of one’s social and occupational literacy. The mere ability to pronounce a foreign 
language, for example, is not without value to singers, to radio announcers, to chefs and 
waiters in respectable hotels and restaurants, to actors portraying roles of foreigners, or t0 
librarians dealing with foreign names and titles—to mention but a few very unspecialized 
uses. 
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Finally, even a modest ability to read or understand foreign languages is a cultural asset 
in daily life, serving to increase one’s appreciation and enjoyment of songs, recitals, operas, and 
radio programs in the foreign tongue, talking pictures and news reels containing foreign dia- 
logue, not to mention contributions in the arts, sciences, and literature that will not be trans- 
lated, except in citations, until time has ranked them as masterpieces, or until circumstances 
accord them belated recognition. Although these values are not indispensable to the vital 
existence of the average individual (for that matter, some five per cent of our people get along 
without knowing even how to read or write), it should be noted that the man on the street 
has as many opportunities in daily life to use foreign languages in the ways indicated as he 
has to spell the word ‘“‘received”’; to do a problem in long division, to cite the products of the 
Mississippi Valley, to recall the date of the Declaration of Independence, to reflect on the 
composition of air or water, the size and shape of the earth, the location of New Mexico—or 
even to vote. The point is that in approaching the culture of a foreign people through the 
medium of their language, the student acquires not only abilities of value in life, but also such 
attitudes, interests, and appreciations as form an essential part of the cultural background of 
the educated man or woman. 

Thus upon returning to native soil after his vicarious sojourn in Spain and Latin America, 
the student of Spanish will realize that the glory that was Spain’s has not been lost: he will 
know that it lives today in the novel and drama—Cradle Song, The Kingdom of God, The World 
md His Wife, The Four Horsemen, The Enemies of Women, Blood and Sand, The Passion 
Flower, to mention but a few of the many that have enriched our American stage and screen; 
that it flourishes in music in the compositions of Manuel de Falla, whose Fire Dance is known 
to all patrons of piano music; and in the musicianship of Pablo Casals, the world’s premier 
cellist, not to mention Fleta, de Gogorza, or Elvira de Hidalgo, known to all opera lovers, nor 
Iturbi, the pianist, nor La Argentina, queen of the dance. He will see that the mother of the 
\mericas is moving the thought of the world through her philosophers, for what person versed 
in the literature of social problems has not heard of Ortega y Gasset’s “The Revolt of the 
Masses”? He will not forget that the autogiro, hailed as the greatest contribution to aviation 
since the first flights of Wilbur and Orville Wright, was invented by the Spaniard, Juan de la 
Cierva, winner of the Daniel Guggenheim medal. Not least, he will have discovered that 
Leonardo Torres Quevedo is the inventor of the flexible-rigid framework for dirigibles, of the 
telekino for the remote control of ships, as well as of the algebraic calculating machine, con- 
sidered by mathematicians to have solved the problem of mechanical computation; and that 
at the head of all biologists stands Santiago Ramén y Cajal, winner of the Nobel Prize, the 
Helmholz Medal, and the Moscow prize, and founder of the neuron theory. 

Even were the student never to speak a word of the language after leaving high school, 
ie modern language teacher would still feel that the cultural orientation acquired through 
this medium would be of educative value in itself. An appreciative interest in foreign people 


t 


and their contributions to civilization should not be belittled as vapid, ethereal, or impractical. 
It is as real as love, virtue, or Christianity,and almost as essential at times to enriched living. 
The road to sympathetic understanding is the road to friendships in private life and to amity 
among nations. Nowhere has this concluding thought been better expressed than in a little 
poem by Nixon Waterman which, it is interesting to note, appeared a few years ago in Leip- 
zig, Germany, in a reader for German students of English: 


If I knew you and you knew me— 

If both of us could clearly see, 

And with an inner sight divine 

: The meaning of your heart and mine, 
: I’m sure that we would differ less 
And clasp our hands in friendliness; 

| Our thoughts would pleasantly agree 
If I knew you and you knew me. 
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If I knew you and you knew me, 

As each one knows his own self, we 

Could look each other in the face 

And see therein a truer grace. 

Life has so many hidden woes, 

So many thorns for every rose; 

The “why”’ of things our hearts would see 
If I knew you and you knew me.! 


Reprinted from The High School Teacher, x1, no. 3 (March, 1935), pp, 67, 68. 


1 Nixon Waterman. “To Know All”, from Jn Merry Mood. 





° Reviews ° 


French Short Stories of the Nineteenth Century. Edited with notes and vo- 
cabulary by Edwin B. Williams. New York: F.S. Crofts and Company, 
234 pp. Price, $1.25. 


An interesting and varied collection of short stories of the nineteenth century chosen 1 
with the idea of showing any trend in the development of short story writing but as worthy 
examp’es of the work of eight outstanding authors of that century. 

The Romantic Movement with which the beginning of the nineteenth century is indis- 
solubly linked is represented in its earlier stages of development by Chateaubriand in /: 
Aventures du dernier Abencérage. It is a story permeated with a haunting melancholy, set i 
medieval ruins, filled with unhappy love and longing for past glories and past happiness. -All 
the novelties that the Romantic Movement stood for are present: descriptions of exotic nature 
the revival of aesthetic Christianity, medievalism, and yearning for remoteness. The religious 
aspect of Romanticism is ably represented by Balzac’s Jésus-Christ en Flandre, a story written 
in the legend-fashion involving the principle that salvation is possible only by faith in the 


seen. Merimée, delighting in primitive reactions, sets his story in Corsica and with a liber 
sprinkling of local color deals strangely with a father’s sense of honor. 

A fatalistic and essentially pessimistic story by Emile Zola portraying the lower and some 
what coarser strata of life is a good example of the gloomy work of the Naturalists. This stor) 
and one by Villiers de l’Isle-Adam are stark and uncomfortable enough to be included in the 
repertoire of the theatre of the Grand-Guignol. There are three tales, teeming with Norman 
atmosphere, by the ever-pessimistic Guy de Maupassant, as well as one of his best ironic 
stories, Mon Oncle Jules. Two stories, full of charm and humanity, by Daudet and L’(Eu/ 
rouge, by the witty and ever-natural Anatole France, complete the collection. 

The book is designed as a reading text for classes in intermediate French. In the second- 
ary school it could best be used in the sixth, seventh and eighth terms. The diversity of the 
settings and the wide variety of the strata of life touched upon give the student a broad view 
of French civilization. Because of the appropriateness of the selection of material and the fairly 
copious notes on the life and works of each author this excellent book might well be used in an 
introductory course to modern French literature. 

ELIZABETH FILKINS GESSLER 

Hastings-on-Hudson High School, 

Hastngs-on-Hudson, New York 
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Epovarp Guyot. John Galsworthy. I. Le Romancier. Paris: Henri Didier. 
1933. 


This study, appearing in the series Les Grands Ecrivains Etrangers, is to be completed in a 
second volume entitled John Galsworthy: le Conteur, le Dramaturge, l’ Artiste. The scope of the 
present book is more limited than the title would suggest; M. Guyot takes no account of the 
early Villa Rubein, or of the four novels belonging to the years 1913-1919—The Dark Flower, 
The Freelands, Beyond, and Saint’s Progress—or of the last trilogy. He is thus far from offering 
a complete picture of Galsworthy as a novelist; and his omissions are significant. The earlier 
novels which M. Guyot has chosen to ignore are precisely those in which, as Mr. Galsworthy 
said, the emotional side of his nature got the better of the critical side; they are those in which 
he tended to glorify “the fleeting moment of passion” as the one perfectly satisfying experience 
of life. It would be unreasonable to expect a detailed discussion of all the novels; but a selection 
should surely haveincluded at leastone—The Dark Flower, for example—which would illustrate 
this important aspect of Galsworthy’s work. The fact is that M. Guyot is interested in Gals- 
worthy chiefly as a painter and critic of British society. After an excellent introductory chap- 
ter, he has examined in great detail The Island Pharisees, the six novels of the Forsyte series, 
The Country House, Fraternity, and The Patrician. Within the limits indicated, he has done a 
thorough and admirable piece of critical analysis, much more substantial than any study of 
Galsworthy which has appeared in English. His point of view is almost entirely sympathetic; 
he is content to define, explain, and defend Galsworthy to his French readers, and for the 
most part refrains from explicit critical judgments. In one or two instances I think he has mis- 
understood a passage; but his comprehension of the social problems and of his author’s 
attitude toward them is surprisingly exact, and his comments on the characters are penetrat- 
ing. An especially suggestive section of the general discussion deals with the significance of the 
fact that Galsworthy came relatively late to literature, after a young manhood spent in non- 
literary pursuits. The importance of this fact and its influence upon Galsworthy’s point of 
view have not, I believe, been fully recognized by earlier critics. 

Homer E. WoopBRIDGE 

Wesleyan University 

Middletown, Connecticut 


Georce M. Howe, Fundamentals of German. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1933, 232 pages. Price, $1.60. 


An interesting book in which each lesson naturally falls into three parts: (1) a formal 
presentation of grammar, (2) a group of German sentences so connected in thought as to 
readily become the medium for oral work, and (3) an English exercise correlated with the 
German which precedes it, which may be used for retranslation when desired. 

The grammatical principles are presented with great rapidity in twenty lessons, but 
clearly, concisely, and with the aim of placing the student as early as possible in a position to 
read the language. Grammar is not presented as an end in itself, but as a means toward correct 
reading, writing, and speaking. The rapidity of approach is well shown in the first lesson, in 
which the author presents the following topics: (1) the present indicative of sein, (2) use of 
du, ihr, and Sie, (3) models of the present indicative of regular verbs, together with the condi- 
tions arising if the stem ends in -d, -t, a sibilant, -el, or -er, (4) the declension of the definite 
article together with its contractions with certain prepositions, (5) the first declension of nouns, 
and (6) several rules for adverb position. While such rapidity is doubtless possible in the case 
of the mature student, who has entered college with considerable language background, it 
would less easily adapt itself to the needs of the less mature second- or third-year high-school 
or secondary-school pupil, whose ability to master grammatical principles is usually limited 
by his insufficient knowledge of the grammatical foundation of his own mother-tongue. 

The German sentences upon which the grammatical section is based contain an everyday 
Vocabulary which adapts itself early to simple conversation. This passage is in each instance 
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the basis for the questions in the oral exercises found at the back of the book, and which ha 


wisely been separated from the passage upon which they are based. The English sentenc: 


the end of each lesson, also the exercises for review at the end of the book, are well chos 


to represent the constructions as presented in the successive lessons. 


Professor Howe has given us a valuable work for use with the more mature student w] 
already experienced the difficulties of one or more foreign languages. It would seem, how: 
that the material is presented rather too rapidly for classes in which most of the pupils 
beginning German as their first foreign language. 

M. A. Grsson 
The Mercersburg Academy, 
Mercersburg, Pennsylvania 


Worsy, SAMUEL A., Teatro faécil. With drawings by Elizabeth Sprague. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1934. ix, 187 pp. Price, $1.00. 


’ 


These eight playlets edited by Dr. Wofsy—La cesta de coles, by Eusebio Blasco, La] 
miel, by Pablo de Parallada, Sdbado sin sol, by S. y J. Alvarez Quintero, Don Quij 
Princesa Micomicona, ada ptado de Cervantes, ;Quién su piera escribir! by Ramén de Campoamor 
Repaso de examen, by Pablo de Parallada, Zaragiieta, by Miguel Ramos Carrién and Vit 
Aza, and Juan de las Vinas, by Juan Eugenio Hartzenbusch, are lively enough to keep t 
student actively interested and suitable for reading or dramatization in class, or for Spanish 
club entertainment. Eighty-four per cent of their vocabulary is found in Buchanan's Gr 
Spanish Word Book, and it is all idiomatic and practical. Clever drawings add to the enj 
ment of the plays 

Notes explain all points of difficulty or doubt. The exercises consist of concise and inter 
estingly composed questions on the text, as well as well-graded, varied and comprehensive 
drill material of substantial value; the interest is maintained throughout, for these exercises 
require creative study, and are stimulating and encouraging. Attentive to nuances in idiom and 
emphasizing correct usage, with a proper balance for the retranslation passages from Fnglis! 
into Spanish, these 26 pages of exercises proper (not counting questionnaire), as compared t 
96 pages of text, present a fine digest of the linguistic material of the plays. As such the 
is a very worthwhile contribution, for which Dr. Wofsy’s fellow teachers should be gratef 

TATIANA W. BOLpyREF! 
Battle Creek, Mich igan 


VINCENT, FRANcIs, Les Parnassiens. Paris; Beauchesne, 1933. 318 pp. 


In his ‘‘Avertissement”’ to this work on the Parnassians, the author tells us, first, that it is 
meant to be not a history of the group, inasmuch as M. Maurice Souriau has already writter 
such a history “magistralement et de mani¢re 4 satisfaire toutes les curiosités,’’ but an attempt 
to “dégager la doctrine d’art de l’Ecole parnassienne, la définir en la distinguant de ce qui a 
précédé et de ce qui a suivi’’; and, second, that it is frankly intended to serve as a manual {or 
the students of French secondary schools, providing them with “une vue d’ensemble, rapide, 
méthodique, réduite a l’essentiel.”’ 

M. Vincent is a member of the faculty of the Catholic University at Angers and his book 
is the result of a ser‘~s of lectures delivered under the auspices of “l’Université catholique d 
l'Ouest” as part of iis ‘Cours d’enseignement pour dames et jeunes filles.”” The body of his 
volume is composed of chapters on the Parnassian aesthetics as a reaction from Romanticism 





the six principal doctrines of this aesthetics, the precursors of the Parnassian movement, the 
formation of the group, Leconte de Lisle, and the chief disciples of Leconte de Lisle. The whole 
is illustrated by generous citations from the principal Parnassian poets. 

M. Vincent’s study, then, is admittedly based directly on Souriau’s Histoire du Parnasst 
(Paris: Editions Spés, 1929), which is quoted at every turn and always without the slightest 
question of its validity as the final authority on the subject. In fact, M. Vincent seems to have 
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written his book mainly because of a conviction that Souriau’s tome is so crowded with detail 
and so freighted with editorial apparatus as to frighten away the average student in the second- 
ary schools. So heavily, indeed, does he lean on Souriau that, though he maintains that he 
has made use of “‘les principaux travaux parus”’ (‘‘Avertissement’’), he nowhere refers to Pro- 
fessor Martino’s Parnasse et symbolisme (Paris; Colin, 1925) or to André Thérive’s le Parnasse 
(Paris; les G°uvres représentatives, 1929), not to mention numerous other works such as 
Fernand Desonay’s le Réve hellénique chez les poétes parnassiens (Paris: Champion, 1928); yet 
Martino is at some pains to study the positivistic and scientific bases of the Parnassian aesthet- 
ics, and Thérive, the bulk of whose volume comprises only two chapters, the one historical, 
the other critical, has, in the second of these, precisely the same goal as does M. Vincent, 
namely, the definition of Parnassianism.'! To be sure, M. Vincent cites Catulle Mendés’ la 
Légende du Parnasse contemporain (Brussels: Brancart, 1884), but usually, following the lead 
of Souriau, only to belittle and deride it; and he draws upon the reminiscences of some of the 
Parnassians themselves, notably upon Coppée’s Mon franc-parler (Paris: Lemerre, 1895). In 
the main, however, les Parnassiens might almost be styled a “vest-pocket edition” of the 
Histoire du Parnasse, and, as a consequence, it is characterized by some of the weaknesses of 
the latter work, a few of them in exaggerated form. 

These weaknesses are of two kinds, technical and logical. It seems surprising that, though 
he was writing for students, M. Vincent should have been so indifferent to the inclusion of aids 
for the use of his book as a work of reference, aids that might have been helpful even to sec- 
ondary-school pupils. As in the case of the Histoire du Parnasse, there is no index (though, to 
be sure. les Parnassiens stands in far less need of one than does the treatise of Souriau); 
there is no bibliography (but M. Vincent probably felt that Souriau’s is complete enough); 
and there is an irritating inconsistency in the use of quotations, for some of which page-refer- 
ences are given while for many others they are omitted. But these defects are comparatively 
unimportant. The most serious weakness of the volume resides in the fact that, although it 
examines the poetry of only nine of the ninety-nine contributors to the three recueils of le 
Parnasse contemporain (incidentally, M. Vincent incorrectly gives their number as ninety- 
five—vide p. 189), he not only accepts Souriau’s identification of the Parnassian movement 
with Leconte de Lisle, he virtually reduces it to the works of this one man and his chief disciple. 
To quote his own words: “Car, le Parnasse, en derni¢re analyse, c’est un homme, ou, si l’on 
veut, deux hommes: Leconte de Lisle et Heredia” (p. 194). Space is lacking here to argue such 
a reductio ad absurdum; we need only state, at this point, that M. Vincent, after Souriau, 
arbitrarily rejects all Parnassian poetry which does not bear the full imprint of Leconte de 
Lisle. To relegate to the sidelines such an important figure as Banville, whose disciples were 
legion, and to pay no attention to the Parnassian aspects of Baudelaire and his imitators, con- 
stitute too easy a settlement of the multifarious and vexing problems involved in a complete 
description and evaluation of Parnassian poetry. 

We may turn our attention to a few points of lesser significance in les Parnasstens. M. 
Vincent’s treatment of Banville, to the reviewer at least, seems ineffectual. Not only does he 
accord no notice to that poet’s skillful use of the fixed forms of the late Middle Ages, never 
employed by the Romanticists, but he is guilty of a contradiction in his effort to keep Banville 
out of the body proper of the Parnassian ‘“‘school”’: for we are first told (p. 119) that Banville 
“était, en effet, romantique par bien des cétés, et il le resta’’; and eight pages further on, we 
are apprised that Banville’s Hellenism was “‘un signe, entre plusieurs autres, qu'il n’appartient 
plus que superficiellement au véritable Romantisme.” In speaking of “ce pauvre Xavier de 


‘ The reviewer might also call attention to the consideration of this subject in his Parnassus 
in France (Austin: The University of Texas Press, 1929). 

* The writer is at work on a detailed study of all the contributors to the three volumes 
te Parnasse contemporain which, he feels confident, will amply refute this single-tracked 
view of Souriau and his follower, M. Vincent, as well as their reiterated insistence that the 
Parnassians constituted a “school.” 


ot 
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Ricard”’ (p. 189), who, along with Mendés, is awarded, in les Parnassiens as in the Histoire du 
Parnasse, only the most grudging credit for his share in the movement, M. Vincent informs 
us that “‘il finit—et c’est ce qu’il fit de mieux—par s’en aller cultiver la terre au Paraguay” 
(p. 154); the truth of the matter is that Ricard lived in South America only from 1882 to 1886 
and that he returned to France to devote himself actively to the cause of federalism and the 
“félibrige”’ for a period of some twenty years.’ This bias against Ricard and Mendes leads M 
Vincent later on to a somewhat mystifying blunder; he counts up those poets who contributed 
to all three volumes of /e Parnasse contemporain and finds their number to be twelve (p. 189): 
“ces douze fidéles, voila le petit choeur irréductible en qui nous pouvons voir le bataillon sacré 
du Parnasse’”’ (p. 190). He then hastens to add to these twelve the names of Gautier, Mendes 
and Ricard, as unmistakably members of this ‘‘petit chceur,”’ completely overlooking the fact 
that the latter two are to be found in each of the three recueils, so that the total he should have 
given is actually fourteen. Finally, in his section on Coppée, one of M. Vincent’s demigods, we 
are furnished the oft-repeated misinformation that, to all intents and purposes, it was he who 
introduced realism into French poetry (p. 280).4 

With these strictures disposed of, let us hasten to assert that M. Vincent has written an 
excellently organized, eminently readable book that is animated by a genuine love for poetry 
and a thorough acquaintance with the verse of the leading figures of the Parnassian epoch. 
The chapter on “la doctrine parnassienne”’ is an admirable specimen of clear and well-ordered 
writing; the poetic illustrations are selected with unfailing good taste and with a keen sense of 
their relation to the historical and critical points under discussion. M. Vincent is wholly free 
of the ultra-nationalistic bias of Souriau, though he shares with him a distinct preference for 
the devout Catholics among the Parnassians, such as Coppée and Heredia. The type and 
paper of les Parnassiens are good and misprints are exceedingly rare.' Indeed, the reviewer 
would feel not the slightest hesitancy in recommending certain large portions of the work to 
all students of nineteenth-century French poetry, if it bore some such title as Ja Part d 
Leconte de Lisle dans V'histoire du Parnasse; its present title, however, is, from many points of 
view, a misnomer. 

AARON SCHAFFER 
The University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas 


Leavitt, Sturcis E., Hispano-American Literature in the United States: 
A Bibliography of Translations and Criticisms, 1932-1934. Chapel Hill, 
N. C.: University of North Carolina Press, 1935. Paper. 21 pp. Price, 
50 cents. 


Professor Leavitt’s useful “Bibliography of Hispano-American Literature in the United 
States,”’ published in 1932 (Harvard University Press, 75 cents), is carried forward through 
the year 1934 by this second list. Books, pamphlets, articles, and reviews are included. The 


3 Vide Fernand Clerget’s Louis-Xavier de Ricard (Reims: Editions de la Revue littéraire 
de Paris et de Champagne, 1906). 

‘ For an analysis of this question, cf. the present writer’s “A Comparison of the Poetry of 
Francois Coppée and Eugéne Manuel” (PMLA xxi, 4, Dec. 1928). 

5 The reviewer has encountered only two that need be noted. On p. 221 and again on p. 
223, the title of Leconte de Lisle’s ““Nurmahal” is printed ““Murmahal”, though, in the cita- 
tion of the poem itself, the name of the “blanche Nurmahal” is correctly spelled; and one of the 
lines of Coppée’s “le Lys’’: “Sur le dos somptueux d’un reptile endormi,”’ occurs with the 
word “somptueux,” omitted (p. 277). M. Vincent states that this poem is to be found in 
Coppée’s Poémes modernes (1869); in the six-volume Lemerre edition of the poetry of Coppée, 
however, it appears not among the Poémes modernes but as one of a group of Poémes divers 
(vol. 1, p. 61). 
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compiler has taken advantage of the opportunity to include about sixty additional items from 
previous years. As in the earlier publication, a serial number-system for all items and an 
alphabetical index make it possible to find needed information quickly and easily. 

While the amount of published material listed is not monumental, the fact that nearly 
300 items are included for the two years covered indicates the encouraging extent of interest 
in Hispano-American studies here. Professor Leavitt’s lists of master’s and doctor’s theses 
in the same field (published periodically in Hispania) perform an equally valuable service in 
another phase of Hispano-American studies. 

Henry GRATTAN DOYLE 
The George Washington University, 
Washington, District of Columbia 


Sanp, GEORGE, L’Homme de Neige. Abridged and edited by Foster Erwin 
Guyer. New York: Oxford University Press, 1933. x, 181 pp. Price, 
$1.15. 

The story, though somewhat impeded by detail, moves rapidly enough in this abridged 
edition, and offers a succession of vivid scenes and picturesque adventures. A clear, adequate, 
and attractive account of the author’s career is provided by the introduction. Notes are com- 
plete as far as literary and historical references are concerned. 

Among the linguistic notes we find: p. 10, 1. 25: “‘il trouvait naturel, ‘it seemed natural to 
him.’ The real subject of the verb is the rest of the sentence.’’—By no means; the real subject 
is il, which is personal. P. 55, 1. 17: vous m’en direz tant, rightly explained, but the ironical force 
of this flexible colloquialism should have been indicated. Here it means: ‘Such good reasons! 
You are really very convincing,’”’ rather than merely ‘‘now I understand.” P. 77, 1. 31: “Js 
Vauront volé. ‘It will look as though they had stolen it.’ Probability is implied by the future.” — 
If this were a future perfect of probability the tense-value would be thrown back to the present 
perfect: “they have probably stolen it.”’ It is a future perfect with ellipsis of the idea of seem- 
ing: “they willhave ... ’’ in the sense of “‘they will seem to have... .”’ P. 98, 1.5: “‘étourdi ... 
par un coup du manche du couteau norvégien que Christian lui porta en pleine poitrine, ‘with 
which Christian struck him full in the chest.’ ’”—A misleading note, for the antecedent of que 
is evidently coup, not manche nor couleau. 

A half-dozen passages present difficulties which are disregarded in the notes, and appar- 
ently also in the vocabulary. Among them are: p. 21: J] n’y avait plus d’humeur dans le fait du 
docteur en droit; p. 23: Un escamoteur . . . trop habile dans son état. 

In the vocabulary embrasure (text, pp. 49 and 91) is confused with embrassure; ne tenir 
compte (p. 110) appears as “‘se lenir compte, to pay attention”; dame, int., “by our lady”: 
Meyer-Liibke, Wérterbuch, 2734, gives dominedeus; so also Tobler-Lommatzsch, pp. 1183- 

1185. Important omission: acte, p. 21. Inadequately defined: escompter (p. 62), état (p. 23), 
humeur (p. 21), n’en faisaient jamais d’autres (p. 1), se rendre compte (p. 24), se faire faute (p. 
62). Basic definition omitted: baveux, tonneau. Misprints affect the orthography of four words 
of the vocabulary. 
D. M. GILBERT 
Albion College, 
Albion, Michigan 


Grar, Karz, Victor Hugo als lyrischer Dichter. Eine psychologisch-geneti- 
sche Untersuchung der wirkungsvollen Abschliisse in Hugos Dichtung. 
Wiirzburg: Beitrage zur Kultur der Romania, Heft 11, 1933. 

Die vorliegende Dissertation verdankt ihre Entstehung der Preisarbeit gleichen Titels, 
die die philosophische Fakultat der Universitat Wiirzburg im Jahre 1930 mit dem Preise 
auszeichnete. In gewollter Blickverengung dehnt der Verfasser den Begriff “Lyrik” lecliglich 
auf den der Dichtung aus, so dass Drama und Roman nicht beriicksichtigt werden. D:. Graf 
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geht von dem Grundgedanken aus, dass Gedichtschliisse wie Schlussakkorde in musikalischen 
Kompositionen fiir den Kiinstler charakteristisch sind, die Individualitit eines Autors zei 
und besondere Stileigenheiten enthiillen, deren wissenschaftliche Untersuchung eine verti 
Erkenntnis der kiinstlerischen Figenart des betreffenden Autors verspricht. Die formak 
Wirkung Hugoscher Schliisse wird zunichst aus der Ausdruckskraft ihrer symmetriscl 


4 


akustischen, architektonischen und rhythmischen Elemente erklairt. Die Untersuchung 
inhaltlichen Elemente der Gedichtschliisse fiihrt dann zu einer Charakterisierung der Phan 
tasie bei Hugo, die als hchste und umfassendste poetische Instanz fiir die Wirkung der unter 
suchten Schliisse verantwortlich ist und eine Tendenz zum Konkreten, zur Bewegung, 
Assoziieren zeigt. Die Einzelergebnisse werden schliesslich im Schlusskapitel in einen umfas 
senderen Zusammenhang gebracht, um die dichterische Persinlichkeit Hugos zu charakter 
sieren als die des Verbomanen, des primitiven Lyrikers und des ‘‘Denkers’’ mit der primitiver 
Gesamtanlage seiner Psyche. Der Verfasser beschliesst seine Dissertation mit dem Satz 
“Der Dichter Victor Hugo bietet uns den Anblick eines Schicksals, das in weniger extremer 
Form andere echte Lyriker, wie Lamartine, Lenau, Heine getroffen hat: eine kleine Anzal 
schéner, in sich geschlossener, reifer Gedichte hitten ihm einen bleibenderen Ruhm gesi 
als die Mischung von Gelungenem und weniger Gelungenem in den zahlreichen Banden seines 
Werkes.”’ 

Die auf knappen 90 Seiten in mustergiiltiger Geschlossenheit sorgfaltig durchgefiihrt 
Untersuchung hat einen fachlich-psychologischen Einschlag. Wer aber durch die Hemmr 
der Sprache hindurchdringt, iiber Kenntnisse der Sprachpsychologie verfiigt und psycho! 
sche Fachausdriicke wie ‘“‘Konsoziation, Koppelung, simultane Assimilation, Reprodukt 
tendenz, Perseverationstendenz, anthropatisch usw.’’ mit in Kauf nimmt, wird auch als 
widersprechender und widerstrebender Leser aus dem Inhalt, der durch sachkundige K 
mentierung und reichliche bibliographische Angaben vertieft ist, Gewinn ziehen kénnen 

MatTTuias F. Scumitz 
Smith Colle ge, 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


FOWLKES, JOHN G., AND YOUNG, CHARLES E., Instructional Tests in French. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1933. Text, 120 pp.; key, xvi pp. 
Price, 68 cents. 

Instructional Tests In French comprises ten reviews and fifty objective tests by w! 
texts may be supplemented to measure the student’s achievement during his first semester 

The first five hundred words of the Henmon-Vander Beke French Word List serve as basis 


for the vocabulary work. The idioms are based on Cheydleur’s French Idiom List, and gramma 
is limited to the fundamentals, with special emphasis on verb-forms. Novel provision is made 
for work in pronunciation. For example, the student is directed to underscore once all nasa 
sounds, and twice all “liquid I’s’’ within a given series of words. Again, within groups of words, 
he must indicate cases of linking by hyphens, and of elision by apostrophes. 

The predominant device for testing comprehension includes a brief narration in French 
of an anecdote, followed by a series of French questions based on the text which are to be 
answered in English. In other comprehension tests, the student is asked to place an “‘x’’ after 
English statements justified by the French text. Discrimination between such passages 4s, 
“Frédéric le Grand aimait beaucoup les singes’’ and ‘Frederick the Great was fond of all 
sorts of animals,”’ is called for. 

Instructional Tests In French will prove helpful, especially to the inexperienced teache 
who has need of guiding tests which point out elements to be stressed. 


or 
I 


SUZANNE LASATER 
University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma 
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Brett, Lewis E. (ed.), Nineteenth Century Spanish Plays. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1935. Cloth. ix, 889 pp. Price, $6.00. 
Phis volume of nineteenth-century Spanish plays will be welcomed by college teachers, 

not only because of its conscientious editing and careful printing, but because such a collection 

was long overdue. There will be agreement that the plays selected are, in general, well-chosen 
to represent the important movements of nineteenth-century Spanish drama. They are: 

Moratin, El si de las ninas; Rivas, Don Alvaro; Hartzenbusch, Los amantes de Teruel; Bret6én 


le los Herreros, \Wuérete ;y verds!; Gil y Zarate, Guzmdn el Bueno; Zorrilla, Don Juan Tenorio; 
Ventura de la Vega, El hombre de mundo; Garcia Gutiérrez, Juan Lorenzo; Tamayo y Baus, 
Un drama nuevo; Ntnez de Arce, El haz de leia; L6pez de Ayala, Consuelo; Echegaray, El 
eran Galeoto; Ricardo de la Vega, Pepa la Frescachona; Pérez Galdés, La de San Quintin; and 
Benavente, £1 nido ajeno 

rhe editor apparently has been guided in some cases by a desire to make available plays 
not already edited. This probably accounts for the omission of Garcia Gutiérrez’s El trovador, 

hich students should know for obvious reasons; but the substitution of Juan Lorenzo is 

mply justified on the ground of superiority. Some will feel that El nido ajeno represents a 
piece of the very considerable excess baggage of Jacinto Benavente. Los intereses creados 

ld have been a better choice, or, if this is to be avoided on the ground that it has already 
been edited for class use, La malquerida. 

rhe eight-page introduction and the brief studies (two to four pages) on each of the 
authors furnish a good review of nineteenth century drama. A general bibliography follows 
the introduction and a short list of titles appears after each play, useful for making assign- 
ments in collateral reading. The footnotes give much valuable factual information, as well 
as translations and interpretations, indispensable to the less experienced student. A few mis- 
prints have been noted, but the number is surprisingly small considering the size of the book. 

J. W. BarLow 
New York University 
New York City 


BovEr, ARTHUR GIBBON, AND CARNAHAN, Davip Hosart, New French 
Review Grammar and Composition Book. Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1935. Cloth. Price, $1.36. Text, pp. 1-163; appendices, 164-173; 


vocabularies, 175-217. 


Intended for third-year high school or second-year college, this is a revision of Professor 
Carnahan’s Short French Review Grammar (1920). The principal motive for the new edition 
is the substitution of reading material more modern in character and combining with the usual 
applications of principles of grammar 265 idioms selected from the Cheydleur list, and the 
exposition of characteristic aspects of French life. As a variation of the hackneyed device of 


he joint tour of American college students, the text follows the experiences of an American 
journalist who interviews various French celebrities. The Preface describes the style as “a 
onversational form based on modern French as used in Paris today.’’ This should not be 
understood to indicate a colloquial form; the speakers are definitely on their good behavior. 

The presentation of the grammar review in the original edition has been changed in minor 
details only. For instance, Cyrano de Bergerac has been substituted for Hernani as an example 
of nouns in apposition. 

The questionnaire, or conversation exercise, has been replaced by a Composition Orale 
whi h contemplates a free oral reconstruction of the text, and a Composition Libre to provide 
‘or a similar treatment of material supplied by the student. As a classroom procedure this 
reviewer has greater confidence in the older device. There is added in each of the sixteen les- 
”” an application exercise of some sort: substitution, completion, etc. The com- 


sons, or “units, 
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position exercise is called a Théme d’A pplication, and is uniformly excellent, although in a 
number of cases the constructions seem rather difficult for high-school students of any year. 
The English style is occasionally ‘‘quaint,’’ as when, on page 153, one journalist speaking to 
another of a proposed trip to Lourdes, says, “Would to God that I might be able to accom- 
pany you...” 

There is a Th éme Grammatical, corresponding to the usual “‘drill’’ exercise, followed by a set 
of sentences using the forms of the two to four irregular verbs that are included in each lesson 

A supplement to Unit I is in effect an additional lesson, giving the derivation of the 
conjugation from the principal parts of regular and irregular verbs, the orthographical pecul 
iarities of the first conjugation, and some 113 sentences requiring the identification or the 
use of all tenses of the regular verbs and of some half dozen irregular verbs. 

In the opinion of the reviewer it is unfortunate that the authors decided to retain the 
tense-names recommended by the Joint Committee on Grammatical Nomenclature, and par- 
ticularly the meaningless “past future.” 

It is an unusual tribute to the quality of the editing that no misprints were detected in 
reading the book once through, and no needed word was found to be missing in either vocabu- 
lary. 

Waltrorp H. SHELTON 
University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Evans, M. BLAKEMORE, AND ROSELER, ROBERT O., College German. 
(Third edition, completely revised.) New York: F. S. Crofts and Com- 
pany, 1935. Cloth. xxv, 328 pp. Price, $1.75. 

The principal objective of this elementary German grammar by Evans and Riseler is 
the acquisition of a reading knowledge of German. The importance of understanding the 
spoken word in achieving this end is emphasized, while relatively little stress is given to teach- 
ing students to write German. With regard to method, a middle course has been followed, 
permitting the employment of both the direct and the indirect method, with freedom for in- 
dividual instruction. 

The introduction deals briefly with the historic relationship of English and German, 





and with pronunciation, spelling, and punctuation. The Grammar is arranged in large units 
in twenty lessons or ‘‘Aufgaben.”’ The ‘“‘Aufgaben”’ from 1 to 10 inclusive treat the declensions, 
comparison of adjectives and adverbs, the numerals, and prepositions; ‘‘Aufgaben”’ 11 to 15, 
the verbs in the indicative mood, active voice; ‘““Aufgabe’’ 16, conjunctions, relative pro- 
nouns, and word-order; ‘““Aufgabe” 17, the passive voice; ‘““Aufgaben” 18 to 20 inclusive, 
the subjunctive mood. For convenient reference the appendix, pages 203-287, contains 
tables of nouns and strong verbs, a basic word list, a synopsis of grammar, a general vocabu- 
lary and a grammatical index. The additional exercises on pages 291-328 are on perforated 
sheets, one for each “‘Aufgabe.” The use of bold type is very helpful to students in their study 
of inflexional forms. 

Each unit of grammar is accompanied by the presentation of the corresponding facts of 
English grammar, as a foundation for the German. New and very adequate is the approach 
to the declension of nouns and the treatment of the subjunctive. Each “Aufgabe’’ contains 
varied drill-exercises, oral work and abundant reading material, very well graded and idiomat- 
ic in style. The drill-exercises in translation from English into German are very simple, designed 
to illustrate the principles of the grammar only, and not intended to give practice in writing. 
The vocabulary, together with that of the companion reader ‘‘Das Rheinland’’ by the same 
authors, contains the complete preferential list of the minimum standard vocabulary pub- 
lished in the German Quarterly, May, 1932, and approved by the American Association of 
Teachers of German. 

This third edition, compared with the earlier revised edition, is an improvement in the 
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arrangement of the material in twenty ‘“‘Aufgaben” instead of fourteen, and in the treatment 
of two chapters of the grammar: the declension of nouns and the subjunctive. New reading 
material has been introduced and less suitable selections dropped. The book has been care- 
fully described in the preface, pages v—viii, and valuable teaching hints are given on pages xiii 
and xiv. Throughout this excellent work the practical experience of its authors, and their 
deep understanding of the struggling American student, are in evidence. 


—e Bi hay GRETCHEN L. ROGERS 
The George Washington University, 


Washington, District of Columbia 


LEAVITT, STURGIS E., AND STOUDEMIRE, STERLING A., Elements of Spanish. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1935. Cloth. xi, 133, xxviii pp. 
Price, $1.16. 

This ‘“‘reduced”’ Spanish grammar gives in thirty short lessons an adequate preparation 
for reading, writing, and speaking. It is the outgrowth of A Two Year Course in Spanish 
... (University of North Carolina Extension Bulletin, x1, 6), prepared in 1932 by a committee 
representing the teachers of Spanish in the schools and colleges of North Carolina. Both 
authors of Elements of Spanish served on that committee, Professor Leavitt acting as chair- 
man. 

Lessons I-IV are given over to the principles of pronunciation and to the learning of 
useful words in phrases and short sentences. The remaining lessons are so designed that they 
develop in the student a surprising power of expression in Spanish in a minimum of time and 
with no wasted effort. An example from Lesson IX: —é¢Por qué quiere usted venderlos?—Son 
viejos y no tengo dinero. 

Particularly commendable is the treatment of object-pronouns, of radical-changing 
verbs, of double negatives. On the other hand, the discussion of the subjunctive is so com- 
pressed as to require considerable explanation by a thoroughly competent teacher. This is 
true of certain other grammatical points. The teacher is also called upon to formulate his own 
questions for oral work. 

Assuming that teacher-training has come to be adequate, this book is to be recommended 
in the very highest terms. It is a masterpiece of simplicity, and, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
who is putting it to the classroom test, it is a very close approach to the ideal introductory 
textbook in Spanish. 


Otis H. GREEN 
University of Pennsylvania, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HIEBLE, JacoB, A Compact French Grammar. Ithaca, N. Y.: The Thrift 

Press, 1935. Price, 5 cents. 

On both sides of a six-by-twenty-inch sheet we find listed the basic constructions of 
French grammar with examples or sentences to illustrate the points presented. Naturally, the 
printing is very small and therefore somewhat difficult to read. 

One side presents only grammatical constructions, and the other gives the regular conju- 
gations, the more important irregular verbs, the rules of participial agreement, and a list of 
verbs taking d, de, or no preposition before the infinitive. 

This little sheet, which is certainly not intended to be a substitute for a regular grammar 
text, might well be used for ready reference by one already familiar with the workings of 
French grammar who is in doubt upon some point, or for a quick review of the essentials of 
French grammar. It would serve this purpose well, as its use would eliminate thumbing of in- 
dex or pages to find the desired information. 


a Wa. Marion MILLER 
Miami University, 


Oxford, Ohio 
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De LorpeE, ANDRE, Trois piéces d’épouvante. Edited, with introduction, 
notes and vocabulary, by Maurice Edgar Coindreau. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1934. xxiii, 135, xxx pp. Price, 96 cents. 
Teachers of the modern foreign languages are constantly faced with the problem of se 

lecting reading material which shall be most beneficial to their students, especially at the 
second- or third-year college level. We may either be ‘‘classicists’’ and select only such works 
as have definitely earned a prominent place in their respective literatures; or we may lx 
“modernists” and stress the study of life as it is led and literature as it is written today in t] 
countries whose languages we teach. Professor Coindreau would seem to incline to the ‘‘n 
ernist”’ horn of this dilemma. Through his edition of three of the “‘piéces d’épouvante’ 
which André de Lorde and his collaborators are such skillful confectioners and whic! 
Paris Grand-Guignol produces so effectively, he would have us introduce our students ti 
of the most curious phenomena of the contemporary theatre of the French capital. The t 
plays—Terre d’épouvante, a dramatization of some of the horrors attendant upon the destr 
tion of Saint Pierre de la Martinique by the eruption of the Montagne Pelée in 1902 
Dernicre torture, based on an episode of the Boxer rebellion in China in 1900, and /’Hommy 
nuit, a gruesome study in psychopathology—are excellent examples of the type, are concert 
with comparatively recent events, and are written in simple present-day French. The p! 
are prefaced by an introduction, in French, which opens with a psychological discussion of the 
role that fear has always played in motivating human conduct and of its place in the drama 
and proceeds with a brief history of the Théatre du Grand-Guignol and a biographical and 
critical sketch of its most successful fournisseur, André de Lorde, sometimes characterized 
as le Prince dela Terreur. Explanatory comments on the text and translations of unusual words 
or passages are given at the bottom of each page; and the vocabulary is inclusive. The vol 

makes a very workable classroom text and may be highly recommended to those teachers w! 

are interested in acquainting their students with aspects of contemporary French literature 

AARON SCHAFFE! 
The University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas 


Mo.ierE, Le Tartuffe. Edited by Madame Dussane, Socictaire de la Com- 
édie Francaise. Préface et Notice biographique et littéraire sur Molicre 
by Paul Crouzet. Paris: H. Didier, Libraire-Editeur. 

Moliere’s Turtuffe is certainly one of the most interesting of his comedies. Its structure 
and style reveal his dramatic and literary genius; and the circumstances of its presentatior 
the struggle of the playwright against the powerful influences which thwarted him for nearly 
five years, his final victory and success, all offer fascinating problems to the scholar, and ‘ 
much information about the life and times of Moliére and his great patron, Louis XIV. So it 
is natural that there should be numerous editions of this play. American scholars have had an 





iff 


honorable share in such publications.! 

For this very acceptable edition of Le Tartuffe, published in the series ‘‘La Littérature 
francaise illustrée,”” M. Paul Crouzet, general editor of the series, has furnished the Préface and 
the Notice biographique et littéraire sur Moliére, and these are, of course, excellently done: but 
the edition is of special interest because it has been prepared by Madame Dussane, for years 
Sociétaire of the Comédie Francaise, and so, naturally, intimately acquainted with the histor) 
and traditions of the ‘maison de Moliére.’”’ Her editing has been done “con amore,”’ and the 
compact little volume gives ample evidence, if that were necessary, that she possesses real 
qualities of scholarship and literary insight. Madame Dussane has, in the reviewer's opinion, 


1 Le Tartuffe ou L’Imposteur. John E. Matzke, ed. Henry Holt and Co.; Le Tartuffe ow 
L’Imposteur. Bert E. Young, ed. Oxford University Press.; Les Précieuses ridicules. Le Tar- 
tuffe. Le Misanthrope. William A. Nitze, ed. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
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made it easy for anyone who reads French to understand and appreciate the play to the fullest 
nt 
‘J 


careful comparison has not uncovered a single textual error. The reviewer has only discovered 


ext 


e text is that of the Despois-Mesnard edition (Grands Ecrivains, Hachette, T. 1v). A 


one misprint,2 though he does not claim to have read every word with a proofreader’s eye. 
The Notice sur Turtuffe is extended (26 pages) and substantial. In this Notice the editor 
traces first Les vicissitudes de Tartuffe. Moliére composed the play in an “‘atmosphere of battle.” 
The first three acts were given as part of the “‘fétes de Versailles’? on May 12, 1664. Then fol- 
lowed the private performances on September 25, 1664, and on November 29, when the five 
acts were given. But Moliére does not succeed in getting permission for the public performance 
which he ardently desired. He obtains a partial revenge by the success of Don Juan (February 
15 


1665), and, two years later, upon a verbal permission given by Louis XIV, gives the first 
public performance of Le Tartuffe, August 5, 1667. But M. de Lamoignon, Premier Président 
du Parlement, promptly forbids further performances, and it is not until February 5, 1669, 
that the ban is finally lifted and Moli¢re enjoys the sweet recompense of a great theatrical 
success. 

In the second section of the Notice, the editor studies the formation and the activities of 
La Compagnie du Saint-Sacrement, a religious cabale whose secret influence was in large part 
responsible for the interdiction of Le Tartu ffe. The third and fourth sections take up the sources 
of Moliére’s attack upon hypocrisy and give a brief view of social and literary conditions at 
the time of the composition of the play. The fifth section discusses the influence of Louis XIV, 
who might have suggested to Moliére the subject of the play, and who did, at any rate, accord 
the author indispensable approval and support. This Moliére recognized at the end of the play 
by the declaration of L’Exempt, which forms a brilliant encomium of the sagacity and zeal 
for justice which are attributed to the Prince, i.e., to Louis XIV. 

Sections 6 and 7 are devoted to the examination of Moli¢re’s intention in launching the 
attack upon hypocrisy. He expressly disclaimed any desire to criticize those who were truly 
devout, though he may have had in mind certain exaggerated doctrines of the Jansenists, 
which his broad humanity could not tolerate. In order to represent the effect of Molicre’s play 
upon pious souls the editor makes an ingenious transposition of the main idea, applying it to 
modern times, showing how the treatment of an action in which Colonel Orgon and his family 
should suffer at the hands of a bogus military hero might arouse feelings of resentment in many. 

Section 8 is especially interesting because it is the discussion, by an experienced actress, 
of the conception of the different personages which the players must have in order to give the 
living interpretation of what Moliére conceived. Here is real literary and dramatic criticism, 
enhanced by the analysis of the way in which the great actor Eugéne Silvain interpreted the 
role of Turtuffe. 

The final part of the introduction consists of an Example de lecture expliquée, based upon 
the speech of Dorine, Act 1, Scene 2, lines 179-210. This is a penetrating explanation of the 
way in which the actress must comprehend and represent the various elements of Dorine’s 
portrait of Turtuffe. The editor adds useful comments upon some of the allusions. 

The Préface written by Moliére for the publication of the play in March, 1669, and the 
three “Placets,”’ two of which he addressed to the King in the hope of obtaining permission to 
give the play, are given in full. 

The text of the play is accompanied by very full and helpful notes. Madame Dussane has 
evidently been at pains to make the notes as useful as possible to the student. To that end, she 
has, in addition to giving all necessary explanations, called frequent attention to the difference 
in syntax and meanings between seventeenth-century French and modern French. One might 
question the constant use of the word Régle, as being a little pedantic; and it does seem that 
there might be some value in gathering these grammatical observations into an introductory 
discussion, which would furnish a somewhat more comprehensive view of the differences in 


* P. 110, bottom of the page, “doint” should be, of course, “point.” 
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usage and syntax. But it might be argued that the placing of the Régle in close connection 
with the passage concerned makes the point clearer and more likely to be remembered. 

Madame Dussane frequently suggests subjects for discussion and further study.* These 
observations and problems may easily become the subjects of papers by students. She also 
follows the text with comments, resumés, explanations, etc., which assist the student to ap- 
preciate the structure of the play, the portrayal of the personages, etc., and bring out the dra- 
matic quality of the passages.‘ 

The effect of all this careful and intelligent editing is augmented by the numerous excellent 
illustrations, which Madame Dussane has drawn from the archives of the Comédie Francaise 
and other equally good sources. These include the Mignard portrait of Moliére, pages from the 
Registre de La Grange, which show the financial success of Le Tartuffe, settings and players of 
different periods, with a charming portrait of Madame Dussane as Dorine, and other valuable 
illustrations. There are 44 of these “illustrations documentaires” and they constitute a very 
attractive feature of the book. The paper and the printing are good; the volume is of an attrac 
tive thinness in spite of the 256 pages, the kind of book which is easy to handle and to carry. 

The total effect is very pleasing. The thoroughness with which the introduction and notes 
have been prepared makes this a good book for class study or an excellent book for supple- 
mentary or extensive reading. It exemplifies the principles professed by Eugéne Rigal in the 
“Avant-Propos’”’ of his excellent work on Moliére:’ “Me rappeler plus qu’on ne le fait parfois 
que des comédies sont des ceuvres de théatre dont il est important de voir comment elles sont 
construites et comment l’auieur y a concilié ce qu’il lui plaisait d’y mettre d’observation pré 
cise, de satire hardie, d’idées ou de théses fécondes avec ce qu’il devait au simple amusement de 
ses spectateurs, le plus souvent m’installer au coeur des ceuvres et m’efforcer d’en bien voir la 
nature et l’organisation. . . .’’ Those who like to study a play after this fashion will be pleased 
with Madame Dussane’s presentation of Le Tartuffe. 

RUSSELL P. JAMESON 
Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio 


3 Pp. 80!, 817, 824, and passim. 

4 Note 1, p. 87; note 9, p. 89; note 1, p. 150; note 3, p. 167, to cite only a few chosen at ran- 
dom. 

5 Rigal (Eugéne), Moliére, Paris: Hachette, 1908. 2v. 
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